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METHODS FOR MEASURING ATTITUDES 

day, BY D. D. DROBA 

_ University of North Dakota 

ites, 


Bain (8), Clark (29), Droba (36), Folsom (40), Katz and 
Allport (56), Lundberg (67), Murphy (69), Rice (77,79), and 
Thurstone (98) have given accounts of the methods of measuring 







m: attitudes. Each of these reports constitutes a distinct contribution 

to the measurement of attitudes. In the present review an attempt is 
. being made to go a little further in classifying, analyzing, and evalu- 
be ating the existing techniques. Certain important phases of the 





methods will be separated out and followed through the literature. 
The result is a cross-section of the methods. 

The literature reviewed here is limited to studies concerning atti- 
tudes in a certain restricted sense. Attitudes refer to a rather definite 
set of phenomena having a definite, specified object of reference. 
Hence studies concerning traits, without a definite object of refer- 
ence, such as introversion, ascendance, aggressiveness, will not be 
included. Borderline studies may occur, but for purposes of clarity 
a line must be drawn. 











1. THe MetuHop or ABSOLUTE RANKING 











The term “ method of absolute ranking” is used in place of the 
term “ questionnaire’ which has had a very indefinite meaning and 
has been used to cover two or more types of methods, e.g., Koos (58). 
In this method degrees of attitude are expressed separately for each 
indicator. The subject has to decide the degree of attitude in the 
case of each statement or question in the scale, without reference to 
other statements or questions. 

To illustrate, Watson (112) used a number of impersonal state- 
ments expressing attitudes toward a specific race. The subject ranks 
his agreement with each statement in five steps. For example, the 
309 
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statement “ Jews will try to get the best of a bargain even if they 
have to cheat to do so” is followed by the choices: All, Most, Many, 
Few, No. The ranking is made separately for every statement with- 
out any reference whatsoever to another statement. For this reason 
the method is called “ absolute.” 

Galton may be said to have been the first to have used the method 
for measuring psychological data. His objects of measurement were 
images and not attitudes. The method has been employed very 
extensively since for various purposes. Although Koos (58) includes 
a few ratings in his review the great majority of the reported investi- 
gators have used the method of absolute ranking, and his summary 
gives a fair picture of the extent of the use of the method outside the 
domain of attitudes. He has reviewed experiments reported in seven 
educational periodicals during 1925-26. He found that 143 out of 
the 438 investigations reported (24.6 per cent) used the method 
which we have here called “ absolute ranking.” 

The first men to apply the method to the measurement of attitudes 
seem to have been Moore (68) and Symonds (89) both of whom had 
the subject rank each indicator separately in two categories: either 
Yes or No. It has been applied since quite frequently. The writer 
found altogether thirty-one recent studies in which the method of 
absolute ranking was used (4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 24, 26, 41, 43, 48, 52, 57, 
59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 68, 70, 75, 88, 89, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, 
122). 

The disadvantages of this method are: first, the fact that only a 
narrow range in degrees of attitudes is measured. Only two investi- 
gators use as many as 7 steps (60,70), all the others using only 2 
to 5 steps. Since it is hard to rank a statement on too many steps, it 
seems neither desirable nor practicable to extend the steps beyond 
five. But the broad variety of attitudes for and against an issue is 
not represented adequately in such a relatively narrow range of steps. 

A second disadvantage is that the method does not offer adequate 
units of measurement. The number of steps, five in the above 
example, represented by a number of possible responses or rankings 
are arbitrary. There is no guarantee that the difference between 
“All” and “ Most” is even approximately the same as the distance 
between “ Most” and “ Many.” For this reason there is no basis 
for comparing the scores obtained for different groups. Such scores 
cannot be represented by a curve of distribution. 

An advantage is that it takes a relatively short time to construct 


a test by the use of this method. 
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2. THe Case METHOD 


By the “case method” is meant an essay type of description 
of an attitude consisting of at least a paragraph. For example, 
Bogardus (22) has asked a number of Americans to describe their 
attitudes toward the Filipinos. Either oral or written descriptions 
may be used. If oral indicators are used the method may be called 
an informal case method or interview, if written indicators are 
employed it may be called a formal case method. In the bibliography 
seven references are to the informal case method (1, 23, 25, 61, 66, 
78, 120) and twelve to the formal case method (15, 17, 19, 20, 22, 30, 
62, 87, 91, 106, 120, 121). 

Both the formal and the informal case methods may be subdivided 
into two types. In the first type an individual describes orally or in 
writing his own attitude toward the issue in question. In the second 
type he describes the attitudes of his acquaintances. This latter type 
has hardly ever been used owing to its inexactness. In our literature 
only Lasker (62) has used it. All others have employed the self- 
description type. 

Historically this method is the oldest of all. Case studies for 
various purposes were made long before the questionnaire studies. 
The application of the case method to the study of attitude measure- 
ment is, however, of rather recent origin. Thomas and Znaniecki’s 
Polish Peasant in Europe and America (91) is perhaps the best 
example of the earlier attempts to study attitudes by this method. 
Among the later investigators who have applied the method in a more 
limited and probably more accurate sense Bogardus stands out as the 
best representative (15, 17, 19-23). 

A drawback of the case method is that it is not amenable to 
quantitative analysis. In a description of an attitude the depth rather 
than the breadth is taken into consideration. Some writers such as 
Calkins (25) and Bogardus (23) have tried to analyze attitudes by 
the use of this method. However, an analysis of this type is subject 
to crude error since it is made by a single individual. Only 
Stouffer (87) has used several judges to estimate the degrees of 
attitudes expressed in the written descriptions. 

The only advantage of the method is that it may be employed to 
explain attitudes that have been measured by a more accurate pro- 
cedure. The development of attitudes in one individual or in a 
smaller group can be traced by the use of this method. 
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3. Tue Metruop or RELATIVE RANKING 


In this method the decision of the subject about an indicator is 
relative to another indicator. The subject may be asked to arrange in 
order of merit occupations or nationalities so that each occupation is 
relative to another occupation and each nationality to another nation- 
ality. The same procedure can be applied to statements expressing 
attitudes toward certain topics. Accordingly two variations of this 
method may be noted. In the first variation items designating the 
object of attitude, such as nationalities or occupations, are ranked. In 
the second variation items indicating the attitudes themselves are put 
in order of preference. The latter procedure can be applied either in 
administering or constructing the test. In administering the test the 
subject checks one or more indicators with which he agrees, and he 
may not be aware of the fact that the indicators are related to each 
other. But in scoring this relatedness is brought to light. 

The method of relative ranking was used two or three decades 
ago for various purposes such as the studying of affective values, 
beliefs, men of science, and shades of gray. Bogardus, in devising 
his “ social distance ” test, may be said to have been the first to apply 
it to attitude measurement (14). 

Investigations of this type may be divided into four groups. 
(a) Investigators in the first group in administering their tests have 
asked the subjects to rank the object of their attitude, such as teachers 
and novelists (5, 13, 15, 19, 31, 47, 86, 115, 119). (b) In the second 
group may be classified an investigation in which the experimenter 
has requested the subjects to rank statements expressing the atti- 
tudes (80). (c) The greatest number of experiments fall under the 
third type. These differ from the first two in that the statements are 
first ranked by a special group of judges without expressing their 
attitudes. Then in administering the test the statements are presented 
in a ranked form and the subject’s task is simply to mark one or more 
of the items representing attitudes toward the object in question (2, 3, 
4, 10, 14, 16, 18, 19, 21, 51, 54, 56, 82, 83, 107, 116, 118, 124). 
(d) The fourth group might be represented by an attempt to apply 

an elaborate statistical procedure to the method of construction (94, 
95,99). The ranking of the attitude indicators is based on the pro- 
portion of a large number of judges considering one statement to be 
more or less in favor of an issue. The standard deviation of judg- 
ments about one statement is taken as the unit of measurement. 

With the exception of the fourth type the method of relative 
ranking is based on very arbitrary units of measurement. The steps 
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of order of merit are considered to be the units of measurement. 
The distance between the items representing the steps, however, 
cannot be thought to be equal, not even approximately so. Conse- 
quently the scores obtained from such tests cannot be plotted in a 
frequency distribution and no adequate comparison of attitudes of 
groups can be made. 

It is a simple method in its first three forms. It can easily be set 
up and applied to the study of a variety of specific attitudes as 
Vetter (107) has done. The first form of the method is best appli- 
cable to words representing the objects of an attitude such as 
nationalities and occupations. It is less applicable to statements 
expressing the attitudes themselves such as “The United States 
should join the League of Nations.” That is, it is easier to rank 
words than statements and words represent more uniform units of 
classification. The third form, in the construction of which state- 
ments are ranked, provides a more satisfactory scoring method than 
the first two forms. 

The fourth form, in which Thurstone has used a special statistical 
method is the most accurate of all the four forms. It provides for 
approximately equal units of measurement and makes possible a dis- 
tribution of attitudes along a linear scale. Yet it must be recognized 
that this procedure is laborious and in most cases impracticable. 


4. Tue GrapHic RATING SCALE 


By a “graphic rating scale” in the measurement of attitudes is 
meant a line along which the steps representing the various degrees 
of attitudes are indicated by words, numbers, or phrases. Objects 
of attitudes are not represented by the graphic rating scale. Two 
types of graphic rating scales may be distinguished: the self-rating 
type in which the subject marks his own attitude on the line, and the 
“rating by others” type in which a person’s attitudes are rated by 
his friends. 

The use of the graphic rating scale for measuring attitudes is very 
recent. Porter (75) has had several judges rate their friends’ atti- 
tudes on a scale from 0 to 10. This is the “ rating by others type.” 
Rice (76) has employed a graphic self-rating scale to measure degrees 
of attitude extending from an extreme degree of radicalism to an 
extreme degree of reactionism. Thurstone and Chave (101) also 
used a self-rating scale and so did Droba (35). 

One of the possible disadvantages of the self-rating scale is that 
the raters tend to overestimate their desirable attitudes and to under- 
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estimate their undesirable attitudes. However, this happens only if 
the rater’s attitude deviates from the central or neutral position. 
That is, if his attitude is somewhere inside the neutral or middle 
range, he will very likely estimate himself correctly on the self-rating 
scale. This tendency has been found with respect to other traits by 
several investigators. It will, of course, have to be verified in the 
field of attitude testing. Ratings by others, though time consuming, 
are probably more reliable than the self-rating scales. 

The rating scale is only a very rough way of measuring attitudes, 
A check mark on a line is to some extent influenced by chance factors 
and may vary considerably from one trial to another. A person's 
discrimination may be very keen, yet there are no concrete meanings 
or acts to guide him as is the case in a statement scale. 

Some of the advantages of the graphic rating scale that are 
applicable in attitude measurement, as Freyd (42) pointed out, are as 
follows: The scheme is very simple and is easily grasped. It can be 
quickly filled out and can be easily scored. The numbering of the 
various steps may be altered at will. Several types of attitudes may 
be studied on several self-rating scales in a comparatively brief period 
of time. 

5. THE MetuHop or Parrep CoMPARISONS 


The essential feature of this method is that the indicators are 
presented to the subject in pairs and he has to decide which of the 
two is preferable. Words or statements may be used for this purpose. 

The method of paired comparisons was originated by G. T. 
Fechner. It is the old method of constant difference except that 
every item representing a degree of attitude is used as a standard 
and a comparison item. It was applied to attitude measurement 
first by Thurstone (92). By the use of the method he has measured 
attitudes toward crime and toward nationalities (93,97). He also 
devised a technique for constructing a scale on the basis of percent- 
ages of preferred items. 

Guilford (44, 45,46) has suggested a short-cut to calculating 
scale values from the percentages that are obtained for each item. 
The scale value calculated by the Guilford method correlated almost 
perfectly with the scale values found by the elaborate Thurstone 
method. The Guilford method was tested in a weight experiment 
under conditions not quite comparable with conditions in an attitude 
experiment. Instead of asking one subject to make a large number 
of judgments it would have been better to use a large number of 
subjects and have each make only one judgment about the whole 
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series. Still it is safe to say that the G-method is a more convenient 
method to use in attitude measurement than the T-method, as demon- 
strated by Guilford in another experiment (46). Its one weakness is 
that the unit does not stay constant. 

The method cannot be used to measure individual attitudes. That 
is, it is impossible to obtain individual scores because the very calcu- 
lation of the scale values is dependent upon a combination of mark- 
ings of a number of individuals. Nor can the standing of a group 
of individuals on an attitude scale of this type be determined by a 
single score. The scatter of the scale values themselves along the 
scale is the only picture of the attitude of a group. 

Theoretically it would be possible to use a large number of items 
in the construction of the scale by the use of this method and then 
select the most evenly distributed ones to constitute the scale for the 
use in testing attitudes. This way the above two disadvantages would 
be eliminated. The enormous labor connected with such procedure, 
however, eliminates it as a practical possibility. 

For the purpose of comparing the attitudes of two or more groups 
the method is a useful and objective tool. A correlation can be 
calculated between the scale values obtained from one group with the 
scale values obtained from another group. If the correlation is high 
the two groups agree closely with respect to the object of the attitude. 
If the correlation is low the agreement is slight and the attitudes of 
the two groups toward the issue in question are shown to be markedly 
different. 

In this method it is possible to obtain distances between the items 
such as nationalities and use them as an indication of degrees of 
favorableness or unfavorableness of one nationality toward the 
others. This would be a more accurate way of calculating social dis- 
tance in the sense Bogardus has conceived it. Any nationality can 
be taken for the origin from which the scale values are to be calcu- 
lated depending upon the nationality of the subjects used. If the 
subjects are Americans, the American nationality should be chosen 
for the origin and the distance determined from it. If the subjects 
are Russians the Russian nationality in the list should mark the 
beginning of the scale. All other nationalities would then be con- 
sidered with reference to the Russians. 


6. Tae Metuop or Eguat APPEARING INTERVALS 


This method differs from the method of relative ranking only in 
the construction of the scale. In administering the scale no difference 
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exists between the two methods. But there is some difference in 
scoring and the practical application of the methods. 

Essentially a relatively large number of indicators is sorted into 
a number of piles, say, seven, eight, nine, ten, or eleven, according to 
the degree of attitude expressed in the indicators. A scale value is 
obtained for each indicator on the basis of percentages of classifi- 
cation. Also a measure of the scatter of the judgments is determined 
for each indicator. Mainly on the basis of the scale values and the 
dispersions a smaller number of indicators is selected to constitute 
the scale. As a result the intervals between the indicators on the final 
scale appear to the majority of judges approximately equal. 

The method of the equal appearing intervals is a variation of the 
method of mean gradation first used by Plateau, a Belgian physicist, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century. It was first suggested 
probably by Boas, a German writer, in the second half of the last 
century and was since used by a number of European and American 
psychophysicists for the solution of psychophysical problems. 

For the purpose of measuring attitudes the method was first used 
by Chave (27) and Droba (32,33). Chave has applied it to the 
measurement of attitudes toward the church and published his scale 
in collaboration with Thurstone (101,102). Droba has used the 
method for measuring attitudes toward war (35,37). Following 
these studies twenty-two other experiments were reported using this 
method (28, 38, 39, 50, 53, 55, 72, 73, 74, 81, 84, 85, 87, 90, 96, 97, 
100, 103, 104, 105, 108, 109). 

The most evident disadvantage of the method of equal appearing 
intervals is the “end effect.” Subjects tend to place an indicator 
more frequently into the end piles than into the intermediate piles. 
The two end piles seem to be the most conspicuous groups in the 
series since they mark the limits of the scale. The “end effect” 
tends to shorten unduly the distances between the end statements and 
the adjacent statements in the final scale. Consequently the scale 
values may indicate an even distribution of statements along the scale, 
yet actually the middle statements are further apart than the end 
statements. 

This disadvantage can be probably eliminated by the use of a 
method which is more similar to the old method of mean gradations 
than the method of equal appearing intervals. In the method to be 
suggested we will be concerned with only two groups of indicators 
at a time. Divide the whole series of statements into two groups for 
and against an object. Then subdivide each of the two groups into 
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two according to a strong attitude “against,” a mild attitude 
“ against,” a mild attitude “ for,” and a strong attitude “for.” The 
subdivision may be continued until a desired number of piles or 
groups is obtained. 

In the suggested procedure the classification of statements is more 
accurate. If eight piles are used, which in most cases is a sufficient 
number, each statement must be read three times before the classi- 
fication is complete. By a successive rereading of the statement the 
understanding of the statement will increase. This is an appropriate 
condition because with continued subdivision of the piles the discrim- 
ination will necessarily become finer. 

Classification is easier than in the method of equal appearing 
intervals. In the latter method the subject has to decide into which 
of the several groups the statement belongs. According to our 
method the choice to be made is between two groups only. It is not 
necessary for the subject to keep in his mind all the classes at a time. 
Only one discrimination is to be made at a time, e.g., does the state- 
ment belong to a group more strongly against the issue or does it 
belong to a group less strongly against the issue? 

In the first reading of the statements the task is simply to decide 
which statements are for and which statements are against the issue 
without the necessity of keeping in mind the limits. It is in the 
second reading of the statements that the ends of the scale come into 
view. However, the neutral ends of each of the two halves of the 
scale appear also. As a consequence, a possible “end effect” is 
counterbalanced by the effect of the neutral ends. In the third read- 
ing of the statements the “end effect” is again counterbalanced by 
the effect of the ends found midway between the neutral limits and 
the extreme ends of the scale. 


In conclusion a brief reference will be made to the different types 
of indicators. It is to be noted that writers do not always use the 
various indicators consistently. The question form, if used, is gen- 
erally employed throughout the investigation. However, the personal 
form and the impersonal forms are sometimes interchangeably used 
in one experiment. This inconsistency appears to be greater if the 
above three main forms are further analyzed and divided into sub- 
forms. It would be better from the point of view of scaling if one 
indicator form is used consistently, as pointed out by Droba (34). 
At least three reasons may be mentioned for this suggestion. The use 
of one or at most two forms of statements in a scale would be more 
in line with the requirement of a unidimensional scale than a mixture 
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of several forms. The reliability of the scale would probably vary 
with the forms of statements used, or at least with the degree of 
uniformity in the use of the forms. The various forms also do not 
foretell equally the behavior of the individual endorsing them. The 
distance between behavior and certain forms of indicators is probably 
greater than between behavior and some other forms. These conten- 
tions should, of course, experimentally be demonstrated. 
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THE RECOGNITION OF FACIAL EXPRESSIONS 
OF EMOTION 


BY ARTHUR JENNESS 
University of Nebraska 


The importance of human ability to recognize and respond to 
facial expression of emotion has long been emphasized in social 
psychology. Recent years have witnessed the development of a con- 
siderable number of experimental techniques for studying this ability 
and the manner in which it develops. Historically, however, this 
experimental tendency was preceded by numerous descriptions and 
analyses of the facial expressions themselves. Since most of the 
experimental approaches to problems in the recognition of facial 
expressions involve assumptions regarding the emotive patterns them- 
selves, it seems desirable to review first a number of these studies 


of emotional expression. 
ANALYSES AND PorTRAYALS OF FAcIAL ExprRESSION 


Even before systematic attempts were made to describe and 
explain the mechanics of facial expression of emotion, numerous 
works had appeared on the general subject of physiognomy. 
Darwin (17), a pioneer in the study of the expression of emotion, 
paid his respects to the physiognomists by remarking that the older 
treatises which he had consulted had been of little or no service to 
him. It seems evident, however, that the efforts of certain physiog- 
nomists served at least to call attention to the importance of the 
facial features and musculature in human behavior. For this reason, 
if for no other, divers early works in physiognomy have their 
legitimate positions in the history of the study of facial expression. 

Camper (12), though he contributed little to modern theories of 
facial expression, evolved a useful system of representing the various 
emotions by varying the angles of the profile. Camper seems to have 
been one of the first artists who took anatomical considerations into 
account in portraying facial expressions, though he was more con- 
cerned with the comparative study of human countenances among 
the various races than he was with the portrayal of emotion. 
Lavater (68) contributed several descriptions of the movements of 
facial muscles which aroused interest in the facial musculature. For 
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the most part, however, his remarks concern the supposed correspond- 
ence between facial features and character traits. 

Mantegazza (72) described the function of certain features in 
the expression of emotion, but his principal efforts were given over 
to a historical sketch of physiognomy and to pictures of the varying 
ethnical features. Bell (5) seems to have published the first objec- 
tive and scientific study of facial expression. Besides presenting 
valuable diagrams of the muscles of the face, Bell pointed out that 
in all the exhilarating emotions the eyebrows, the eyelids, the nostrils 
and the angles of the mouth are raised, while in the depressing pas- 
sions the reverse is true. In emphasizing, with regard to the swelling 
and quivering of the lips and the convulsion of the neck and throat, 
that “these outward signs of the passions . .°. cannot proceed 
from the direct influence of the mind alone” and that “ strange as 
it may sound to unaccustomed ears, it is to the heart and lungs, and 
all the extended instruments of breathing, that we are to trace these 
effects,” he set forth a hypothesis which reminds one of Darwin’s 
later proposal of the principle of the direct action of the nervous. 
system. Henle (43) added considerably to the foundations laid by 
Bell in the systematic description of facial musculature. 

Spencer (95) held that the face is a good index of feeling because 
the facial muscles, being small and attached to easily moved parts of 
the body, can respond visibly to a “ feeble wave of nervous excite- 
ment.” Mosso (77) criticized this generalization by pointing out 
that very fine muscles are to be found in the ear, the skin and else- 
where, which take no part in the expression of emotion, although the 
resistance they offer is very small. Mosso attached importance to 
the fact that the principal muscles used in expression are those con- 
stantly used in such activities as respiration, speaking and chewing 
and that therefore these muscles are susceptible to easy innervation. 
Nony (79) would seem to have combined the advantages of the 
theories of Spencer and Mosso in her explanation of the emotions as 
seen in the face. Another generalization given by Mosso (77) was 
that the quantity of the stimulation, rather than the quality of it, 
determines the expression. This he demonstrated by applying 
increasing degrees of electrical current to the facial nerve of a deeply 
anesthetized dog, with the result that first the muscles of the fore- 
head and ears were contracted (mimicry of attention), then those of 
the nose, eyelids and cheeks, and finally, those of the upper lip and 
the jaw (mimicry of anger). 

Duchenne (19) held that in the human being, stimulation of the 
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nerve trunk of the facialis could cause only a grimace and not an 
emotional expression. True emotional expressions, he said, could be 
demonstrated only by stimulating separate and distinct muscle 
groups. This he demonstrated by applying a faradic current to the 
skin of an elderly man, whose face was analgesic, so as to stimulate 
each muscle group separately and at the same time to avoid any 
expression of pain. In this manner he ascribed a specific expressive 
function to each of the facial muscles. Dumas (21, pp. 1-23; 22) 
holds that Duchenne would not have obtained mere grimaces by 
stimulation of the facial nerve, had he used a more refined technique. 
Dumas demonstrated that a light faradic current, applied to the 
facialis, first produces a smile; more intense stimulation, however, 
tends to contract all the muscles of the face, thus producing the 
grimaces such as Duchenne photographed. For Dumas there are no 
special muscles of facial expression, but only muscles having deter- 
mined roles in the life of the animal concerned. The so-called 
muscles of smiling, he points out, are in reality mainly the muscles of 
mastication, though practically all features of the face are involved 
to a certain extent in smiling. Dumas (20) has also discussed the 
“mechanics ” of the other expressions at some length in connection 
with the various theories of emotion. Crile (15, 16), who follows a 
phylogenetic approach in explaining emotional activity, has pointed 
out that certain basic emotional expressions, particularly laughter, are 
expressed by groups of muscles which can be spared without seriously 
interfering with the maintenance of posture or of any other function. 
His books contain useful photographs of men in non-laboratory situ- 
ations which probably involve strong emotional activity. 

Piderit (81), in an attempt to help painters and sculptors in their 
efforts to represent emotional expression, proposed a “ geometry of 
expression” by which a number of eyes, brows and noses could be 
interchanged to produce a wide range of facial expression. He 
suggested the use of plaster heads for demonstrating the elementary 
expressions. He also contributed largely to the description of the 
function of the facial muscles in emotional activity. Piderit’s dia- 
grams of expression have been copied frequently, probably because 
of their simplicity. Hughes (46) has used them in connection with 
an extensive discussion of facial expression. Hughes also utilizes 
photographs of a. male face and diagrams of facial musculature 
in describing the various expressions of feeling and emotion. 
Frappa (33) attempted to construct synthetically all the expressions 
of the face from three “ fundamental” patterns, viz., sadness, joy 
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and astonishment, the latter of which he considered to be the primary 
or foremost emotional expression. Moore (74) has designed twelve 
diagrams illustrating the facial tensions associated with the various 
emotions. Boring and Titchener (7), following the suggestions of 
Piderit and those of Wundt (107), constructed for laboratory pur- 
poses a model of a man’s profile with changeable brow, eye and mouth 
sections. The 24 parts of this model of the face allow for 360 pos- 
sible combinations, each representing a slightly different facial 
expression.. As the profile arrangement makes it practically impos- 
sible to produce certain important expressions, such as laughing and 
weeping, Guilford (40) has designed a model which affords a view 
of the full face. The most typical brows, eyes, noses and mouths 
were taken from the Rudolph (90) sketches and the Ruckmick (89) 
photographs, thus allowing for the construction of the principal facial 
expressions portrayed in the works of these two men, as well as those 
previously used in the Boring and Titchener model (7). Provision 
is also made for building up the six groups of facial expression sug- 
gested by F. H. Allport (2). The number of possible combinations 
of parts in the Guilford model is nearly 3,000, though of course not 
all the arrangements are significant or useful. 

The above mentioned designers of facial models undoubtedly owe 
much of their inspiration to the diagrams, particularly those of the 
mouth, used by Wundt (107) in the demonstration of his mimetic 
theory of expression. The mouth, according to Wundt, is extremely 
important in the expression of emotion, because the various taste 
qualities are correlated with pleasantness and unpleasantness and 
hence with acceptance and rejection. Since these taste qualities have 
their physiological counterparts in various regions of the tongue, the 
significance of the expressions may be judged from the position of 
the mouth as it moves in accordance with the movements of the 
tongue. The social importance of the various positions of the mouth 
is that they come to appear in response to situations which are 
analogous to those previously resulting in taste sensations, and 
which consequently elicit either rejecting or accepting responses. 
Mantegazza (72) has given similar explanations of facial expression, 
and the mimetic theory is at least implied in the works of Darwin (17) 
and Spencer (95). Ribot (87) seems to have accepted Wundt’s 
theories of facial expression with slight reservations. Schultze (91) 
has published a number of pictures of German school girls, showing 
the expressions in response to sweet, sour and bitter taste stimuli. 
Gratiolet (38) collected a large number of examples of mimicry, 
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many of which, however, represent gestures involving muscles other 
than those of the face. 

The work of Darwin (17) is too well known and too extensive 
for survey here, though portions of it will be discussed later in con- 
nection with certain problems on which he made probably the first 
experimental investigations. Darwin’s three principles, those of 
serviceable associated habits, antithesis and the direct action of the 
nervous system, comprise a monumental contribution to the theory of 
facial expression. His book contains numerous plates made from 
photographs of facial expressions. Craig (14) and Allport (2) have 
criticized and reinterpreted Darwin’s theories regarding facial expres- 
sion in the light of more recent developments in psychological theory. 

Probably the most complete set of pictures of facial expressions 
in existence has been contributed by Rudolph (90), whose atlas con- 
tains 680 drawings of facial patterns, modified from poses by a 
German actor. The accompanying textbook provides numerous 
useful explanations of the methods of portraying emotive expressions. 
Representative samples of Rudolph’s pictures have been utilized by 
later investigators in approaching several problems in the recognition 
of expressions, as will be pointed out later. More recently a number 
of sets of photographs have been collected for experimental purposes. 
Feleky (26,27) had several hundred photographs made of herself, as 
she posed in deliberate attempts to express a considerable number of 
emotional activities. The more significant of these expressions, as 
judged by one hundred “ reliable persons,” were arranged in a set 
designed to demonstrate the various emotional patterns. Another set 
of pictures of a female face has been gathered by Ruckmick (88, 89), 
who had an experienced amateur actress practice facial expressions 
and pose for photographs of them. An advantage of these pictures 
for experimental purposes is that the dress is the same in all pictures, 
thus precluding all cues for identification except the expression 
itself. Kline (58) presents two series of photographs similar to 
Ruckmick’s; in one series the upper portion of the body appears, 
while in the other only the head is shown. These illustrations form 
the basis of several laboratory experiments for students. Frois- 
Wittmann (34) used for experimental purposes approximately fifty 
photographs of expressions posed by himself, which he supplemented 
with a like number of sketches showing the various involvements 
of facial musculature. 

The following works, most of which have been mentioned pre- 
viously, contain photographs or drawings which will be found to be 
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her useful in demonstrating facial expressions of emotion: Allport (2), 
Bell (5), Crile (15, 16), Darwin (17), Duchenne (19), Dumas (20), 
ive Dunlap (25), Feleky (26,27), Frois-Wittmann (34), Hughes (46), 
n- Kline (58), Landis (65), Moore (74), Moss (75,76), Mosso (77), 
rst Piderit (81), Ruckmick (89), Rudolph (90), Schultze (91), Wat- 
of son (105), and Wundt (107). Yerkes (108) has collected a number 
the of photographs of emotional expressions in monkeys and apes. 
of 
m Are THERE Any INNATE PATTERNS OF FACIAL EXPRESSION? 
ve The above mentioned writers either have assumed or have 
eS- attempted to prove the existence or definite patterns of facial expres- 
ry. sion for the various emotions. Landis (65) on the basis of his 
ns experimental data, has questioned the existence of such patterns. 
n- He had 25 subjects take part individually in a standardized series of 
a situations calculated to produce emotional activity. The principal 
us facial muscle groups of the subjects were emphasized by black lines 
1S. on the surfaces controlled by them, thus making them more easily 
by accounted for in the photographs which were taken of the subjects 
on in these situations. He reports no evidence of an expression typical 
er of any situation in his experiment, but rather a tendency for each 
2S, individual to use certain muscles or groups of muscles in the majority 
as of expressive reactions, to the exclusion of other muscle groups. He 
of also indicates an absence of definite facial patterns corresponding to 
as the verbal reports of the emotional experiences of his subjects. By 
et way of explaining the reports of other experimenters that certain 
et patterns of expression are generally recognized by subjects, 
), Landis (63) suggests that the pictures used in such studies are not 
1S “true portraits of the facies of emotion but are rather pictures of 
25 the socialized and to a large extent conventionalized reactions which 
s, are used as supplementary language mechanisms.” In a later discus- 
n sion, however, Landis (62) suggests that there are some innate 
0 expressions of emotion, but that their recognition is acquired. 
. FacraAL PATTERNS IN INFANTS 
S- Some argument for the existence of innate patterns of facial 
y expression has been based on the observance of what would seem to 
d be emotional expression in very young infants. Considerable dis- 
$s crepancies are evident in the reports of such observations, due in part 





to the subjectivity of judgments and to the lack of controlled con- 
ditions. Blanton (6), who remarks that smiles at an early age are 
rare, nevertheless reports the case of a child four days of age 
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who “smiled spontaneously while at the breast after feeding.’ 
Moore (73) says that her child smiled on the sixth day. Preyer (86) 
notes a smile on the face of a sleeping child on the tenth day. Cooley 
says, “I have watched the face of an infant a week old while a 
variety of expressions, smiles, frowns, and so on, passed over it in 
rapid succession; it was as if the child were rehearsing a repertory 
of emotional expression belonging to it by instinct ” (13, p. 46). 
Darwin (17) says that he first observed smiling in his children at the 
ages of forty-five and sixty-five days, respectively. Perez (80) states 
that all the children whom he had observed smiled, when pleased, by 
the time they were two months old. M. C. Jones (55), in a more 
carefully controlled study of 185 cases, reports that the youngest child 
to smile in a prescribed situation was thirty-six days of age; all of 
the children who were ninety days of age or above at the time of the 
experiment smiled in response to a visually mediated social stimulus. 
C. Buhler (8,9), whose studies involved continuous observation of 
children, holds that during the second month of its life the child 
exhibits a slight quiver of genuine smiling in response to the voice 
and glance of the human being. In another study conducted under 
controlled conditions by Washburn (100), laughter was found to 
occur later chronologically than smiling. Smiling, according to 
Washburn, seems to be a communicative, adaptive response, while 
laughing seems to be a more primitive form of behavior, expressive 
of affective states. 

Crying is frequently regarded as the earliest expression of emotion 
in infants. Blanton (6) cites cases in which tears have appeared 
within ten minutes after birth, though the average time for the first 
normal flow of tears was between fifteen and sixteen days. She also 
mentions two cases in which the corners of the mouth were turned 
down shortly after birth, this being regarded as quite unusual. With 
regard to tears, Lund says that his own observations “ would indicate 
that the age given is too young, and that unmistakable secretions 
resulting from an emotional upset do not appear for the most part 
until the second month” (71, p. 140). Perez (80) says that he has 
seen a child at the age of seven weeks “ repeat twice over a face of 
disgust at the sight of a dose of medicine.” C. Bihler (8,9) holds 
that expressions of surprise may be expected to occur during the 
third month of life. 

Watson and his colleagues (101, 102, 103, 104, 105) have pre- 
sented evidence of certain emotional patterns in young infants, though 
they have not described facial expression in detail. However, 
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Watson’s photographs of infants afford considerable opportunity for 
the study of facial patterns in emotional activity. 

It should be noted that most of the foregoing authors, with the 
possible exceptions of Landis and of those who subscribe to certain 
forms of the mimetic theory, have assumed that the facial expres- 
sions accompanying the primary emotional activities are innate. 
Opinions concerning the more subtle attitudinal expressions are not 
so uniform. Shame, shyness and modesty, as indicated by blushing, 
would seem, perhaps, to be learned patterns of expression, since 
reports of them have not come from the observation of very young 
infants. Burgess (10), a pioneer investigator, held that young per- 
sons blush much more freely than their elders, but not during infancy. 
Darwin wrote that he had “ received authentic accounts of two little 
girls blushing at the ages of between two and three years; and of 
another sensitive child, a year older, blushing, when reproved for a 
fault (17,p.311). The experimental data offered by Sherman (92) 
have been regarded in some quarters as offering a startling challenge 
to Watson’s presentation of the patterns of emotional responses in 
infants. Sherman conducted a number of studies, both with the 
actual situations and with motion pictures, in which he attempted to 
discover how much of the recognition of emotional responses of very 
young infants was due to the perception of the emotional expressions 
and how much was due to knowledge of the antecedent stimuli. When 
graduate students in psychology, nurses and medical students were 
asked to name and differentiate the reactions of infants below twelve 
days of age, both as shown in motion pictures and in the appearance 
of the infants themselves, a considerable lack of agreement resulted, 
even when differences due to terminology were overlooked. When 
the stimulus which preceded the response was shown, the emotion 
was more frequently correctly named than when the stimulus was 
not shown. With medical students as subjects, when the motion 
pictures of certain responses were shown preceded by the wrong 
stimuli, the stimulus, rather than the response, seemed to be the 
deciding factor in the naming of the expression. In a later paper, 
Sherman (93) reasserts that the responses of the newborn infant to 
the types of stimulus employed in his experiments are undifferenti- 
ated and that the success of the observer in recognizing and differ- 
entiating the emotional character of the responses is due to a knowl- 
edge of the stimulating conditions. 

In a procedure similar in some respects to that of Sherman, 
Goodenough (37) came to the conclusion that emotional expression 
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is built upon native reaction patterns and that it can be observed most 
readily before the age of learned inhibition and substitution. She 
showed eight photographs representing mild infantile emotions to 
sixty-eight students, who were to match pictures with descriptions of 
emotions. Correct judgments were made in 47.4 per cent of the 
cases, which was 5.7 times the number of cases to be expected by 
chance. The children photographed for Goodenough’s experiment 
seem to have been older than those whose pictures were used by 
Sherman, which fact may account for seeming discrepancies in their 
conclusions. 


Is THE ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE EXPRESSIONS INNATE? 


The above mentioned experiments of Sherman and Goodenough 
obviously involve not only the factor of the facial patterns them- 
selves, but also that of the recognition of the expressions by observers. 
It would seem logical that experimentation on problems involving the 
latter of these factors should have been deferred until the existence 
of definite and specific patterns had been agreed upon, but such has 
not been the case. Problems in the recognition of facial expression 
have been approached from the experimental angle in numerous 
instances, to be mentioned here. 

Bain (4) seems to have believed that the recognition of facial 
expressions is innate, for he says, ““ The human infant is affected by 
the expression of the human face before it can have any experience 
to show the difference in meaning of a smile and a frown” (4, p. 59). 
In a footnote he points out that Darwin observed an infant of six 
months to be sympathetically affected by seeing the expression of the 
face in grief. Perusal of Darwin’s book (17, pp. 358-360) verifies 
such an allusion to the case of his own son, but one feels that Darwin 
is merely inclined toward the view that the recognition of facial 
expression is innate, without being definitely committed on the point. 
Lemoine (69), whose book appeared shortly before Darwin’s famous 
work, strongly opposed the assumption that members of the human 
race possess an instinctive power of recognizing facial expressions. 
Cooley’s statement, “I feel sure that observation will dissipate the 
notion of any definite instinctive capacity to interpret the counte- 
nance” (13, p. 66), expresses a similar point of view. This con- 
clusion by Cooley is based upon experimental observation of his own 
and other children, in which he found no evidence of apprehension 
of facial expression on the part of children less than a year of age. 
Hetzer and Tudor-Hart (44), in more objective fashion, have demon- 
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strated that children laugh ecstatically upon being scolded at the age 
of three months. Biihler (8,9), on the basis of the experiments 
reported by Hetzer and Tudor-Hart (44) regards the ability to dif- 
ferentiate a smiling face accompanied by a friendly voice from a 
scowling face accompanied by a scolding voice, as evidence of normal 
fifth month development. Figurin (31) has reported, however, that 
children from one to three months of age smile in response to 
“talking faces.” This fact would not, of course, prove any com- 
prehension of the expressions of other persons, since smiling and 
laughing also occur in response to scolding. As has been mentioned 
previously, Landis (62) has concluded that while there may be some 
innate expressions of emotion the recognition of them is acquired. 

G. S. Gates (35, 36) has suggested a solution of the problem by 
demonstrating that the ability to interpret facial expressions increases 
with the chronological age of children, even when intelligence is held 
constant. She had six of Ruckmick’s pictures (89) shown to 458 
children varying in age from three to fourteen years. The method 
was simply to show a picture to a child and to ask, “ What is the lady 
doing?” If this brought no response or an ambiguous one, the 
experimenter asked, “ What is this lady thinking about?” or “ How 
does she feel?” The average percentage of correct answers ranged 
in increasing order from 25 per cent at age three to 94 per cent in 
the case of adults. Kellogg and Eagleson (57) duplicated this pro- 
cedure with 322 negro children within the same range of ages, with 
the result that the “ growth of social perception” was found “to be 
the same in all major respects as that which Gates found for white 
subjects.” Dashiell (18) employed a technique with children in 
which stories were told and each child was asked to pick out from a 


"series of pictures the appropriate picture for each incident in the 


story. He reports that “in comparison with previous studies the 
results showed some correspondence as to the order of difficulty of 
judging the various emotions; more differentiation between the dif- 
ferent ages of subjects; greater ability by the younger children to 
discriminate between the subtler emotions ” (18, p. 175). 


Tue Errects oF TRAINING IN RECOGNITION OF EXPRESSIONS 


In order to determine the extent to which the ability to recognize 
facial expression is dependent on experience and training, F. H. 
Allport (2) and Guilford (39) have conducted experiments in which 
subjects were given information and coaching regarding the naming 
of facial expressions as shown by a series of Rudolph pictures (90). 
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Allport determined the standing of twelve subjects in his facial 
expression test (2, p. 223,51,53). He then required them to study 
a chart of the synopsis of facial expressions (2, p. 209) for fifteen 
minutes, after which the test was again administered. Guil- 
ford’s (39) procedure was similar to that of Allport, except that a 
larger number of pictures was used and that the training was more 
thorough and extended over a period of ten days. Both experi- 
menters report negative coefficients of correlation between the orig- 
inal ranking of their subjects and the amount of gain in score after 
the training period. These negative coefficients are interpreted by 
Allport as indicating “that while there may be innate differences of 
a general sort in the sensitivity required to learn facial expressions, 
the broad differences between individuals in this respect are due to 
differences of practice in reacting to the expressive criteria” (2, 
p. 228). Jenness (52), while willing to accept Allport’s theory in 
this respect, denies that Allport’s experimental evidence, when more 
closely scrutinized, supports the theory. Repeating Allport’s pro- 
cedure with larger groups of students, both with the same and longer 
study periods, he largely confirmed Allport’s data. However, a 
control experiment affording no opportunity for study yielded similar 
data, except that on the average no gain in score resulted. Further 
analysis of Jenness’(52) data showed that when the reliability of the 
facial expression test, found by retesting a group of subjects, was 
taken into account, the negative coefficient practically disappeared. 
Jenness holds, therefore, that the inverse relationship between original 
ability and amount of gain or loss should not be attributed to the 
effect of training. Guilford (39), however, has offered evidence 
obtained by another procedure which seems to bear out Allport’s 


contention. 


TuHeE EFFEcTs oF SUGGESTING NAMES OF EXPRESSIONS 


A similar problem has been treated by Langfeld and by Jarden 
and Fernberger in their studies on the effect of suggestion on the 
correctness with which titles were applied to pictures and models of 
facial expression. Langfeld (67) had five subjects look at 105 of 
the Rudolph pictures and name each one in his own words. As these 
pictures are somewhat difficult to identify, only 32 per cent of the 
judgments agreed at all with the artist’s titles. The same pictures 
were later presented to the subjects, together with the artist’s titles, 
which the subjects were asked either to reject or accept as suitable 
names for the expressions. In this instance, 73 per cent of the artist's 
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titles for the pictures were accepted. Later on, when the series was 
again shown to the subjects, accompanied by erroneous titles, only 
41 per cent of the latter were accepted. The probability is, therefore, 
that suggestion was not the only factor operating in Langfeld’s 
experiment. Jarden and Fernberger (50) used the Boring and 
Titchener model (7), adding certain procedures to the method 
employed by Langfeld. After the subjects had been asked to name 
several expressions, the correct names of the faces were given and 
the subjects were asked to judge regarding the adequacy of the titles, 
using the terms “ poor,” “ good ” and “ fair.’”” Later on each expres- 
sion was analyzed and named, and the face was built up before the 
subjects on the basis of this analysis. It was found that suggestion 
increased to a considerable degree the percentage of correct recog- 
nitions, though the results varied considerably with the different faces 
used. This conclusion was confirmed by Fernberger in a later 
study (30) with another series of Piderit faces. Finally, Fern- 
berger (29) repeated the procedure as before, except that in naming 
the faces a false term was substituted for the correct one, and in 
building up the models a false analysis was given. From this study, 
Fernberger concluded that the “perception of emotional states in 
others by their expression is of the nature of social meanings and that 
they are much more dependent on the stimulus-attention than on 
anything characteristically intrinsic in the facial expression or 


reaction ” (29, p. 568). 


THE PREVALENCE AND RANGE OF ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE 
FacIAL EXPRESSIONS 


A number of studies of the prevalence and range of ability to 
recognize facial expressions have been reported. The experiments 
of Goodenough (37), Kellogg and Eagleson (57) and Sherman (92) 
with children have already been mentioned, as have the observations 
which Darwin (17), Bain (4), Cooley (13), and Bihler (8,9) made 
on infants. Darwin (17) seems to have been the pioneer experi- 
menter with adults as subjects in this field. He showed several of 
Duchenne’s (19) photographs to groups of about twenty persons, 
asking them in each case by what emotion or feeling the old man was 
supposed to be agitated. In most cases the expressions were named 
with considerable accuracy, the results varying with the nature of 
the expressive patterns portrayed. Schultze (91) has studied the 
effects of several drawings and paintings upon a class of German 
school girls and also the ability of adults to recognize these effects in 
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the children. He took photographs of the girls as a group while they 
were looking at each of the twelve pictures, which portrayed a range 
of subject matter from humorous material to quite sad incidents, 
These group photographs he showed to four judges, asking them to 
describe the feelings of the children and to suggest a picture which 
would correspond to such feelings. Schultze reports that the judges 
were quite successful in doing this. The twelve stimulus pictures 
were then shown to the judges, one of whom correctly paired the 
photographs of the children with the stimulus pictures; the other 
observers made few mistakes. 

Langfeld (66) showed 105 of the Rudolph pictures (90) to four 
men and two women, asking them to write down their interpretations 
of the emotions portrayed, with the result that only about 33 per cent 
of the identifications were correct. Guilford (39) has reported an 
even lower percentage of correct identifications of the Rudolph pic- 
tures. Allport (2) gives the average scores on his facial expression 
test as between 45 and 50 out of a possible 100 points, with a range of 
between 21 and 72. Jenness (51) has verified these averages, report- 
ing, however, a range of scores between 20 and 89. Kanner (56), 
using a series of the Feleky (26,27) pictures with 409 medical 
students as subjects, found that approximately half of the identifica- 
tions were satisfactory, the range of individual scores being quite 
large. The various experiments of Buzby (11), Jarden (50), and 
Fernberger (28, 29,30) with the Boring and Titchener model (7) 
indicate the percentage of correct judgments made by students to be 
rather low, though certain of the expressions are more frequently 
correctly identified than others. All of these studies show wide indi- 
vidual differences in ability among the subjects. A typical conclusion 
given by Fernberger is that “ little can be determined of an emotional 
state in another individual from the perception of an abstracted facial 
expression completely divorced from a general total stimulus situ- 
ation.” “If a stimulus situation is indicated,” he says, “the emo- 
tional state is judged in accordance with that situation rather than 
in accordance with the facial expression” (29, p. 567). This would 
seem to agree with the previously mentioned conclusion of Sher- 
man (92). Stratton (96), however, has shown that even the slightest 
changes of tonus in facial and skeletal muscles may be interpreted 
accurately, though perhaps unconsciously, by careful observers. 

The conclusions of Landis (63) seem to be even more contrary to 
the popular notion that human beings are able to recognize and to 
identify expressions of emotion in the faces of their fellow creatures. 
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Seventy-seven “very expressive photographs” from his previous 
study (65) were projected in turn on a screen before 42 college 
students. The students were asked in each case to judge: (1) what 
emotion the picture depicted, (2) in what situation the expression 
might be obtained, and (3) the percentage of certainty of their judg- 
ments. Landis reports that the “results were approximately what 
one might expect by chance.” When the judgments were arbitrarily 
classified as to whether or not they seemed appropriate names for 
reactions to the actual situations in which the photographs were taken, 
it was found that 43 per cent were regarded as appropriate and 48 
per cent as inappropriate. It would seem that Landis must have 
assumed that approximately half of the judgments should be appro- 
priate “ by chance,” in spite of the great number of possibilities of 
wrong judgments in comparison with the limited possibilities of 
appropriate judgments. It is possible, however, that the reviewer is 
mistaken in this interpretation. In view of the fact that Landis had 
previously reported (65) that these same photographs showed no 
expression typical of any situation in his experimental set-up—nor 
yet any expression typically associated with the subjects’ introspective 
reports of emotional experiences—it would seem to the reviewer that 
the percentage of appropriate judgments was high, rather than low. 
Landis attributes the results obtained by other investigators to the 
fact that the pictures used by them “are not true portraits of the 
facies of emotion, but are rather pictures of the socialized and to a 
large extent conventionalized reactions which are used as supple- 
mentary language mechanisms ”’(65,p.68). Jenness (53), Kan- 
ner (56) and others have pointed out, however, that no single photo- 
graph of swiftly moving facial musculature is an adequate portrayal 
of an expression of emotion, the changes in tonus being probably 
more important than the position of the features at any particular 
instant. Motion pictures might therefore be more readily recognized 
than single photographs. Dunlap (23) has suggested a technique for 
recording patterns of facial expression which might be useful in this 
connection. Flach (32), in studying gestures, has concluded that the 
characteristic element of an expressive movement is its dynamic 
process, which is essentially one of change from tension to relaxation 
and vice versa. The significance of a gesture would not, therefore, 
be evident in a single photograph of it. She bases her conclusion on 
the introspections of four professional dancers who had been given 
directions for the execution of movements and gestures. In view of 
the foregoing, it is possible that the conventional pictures employed in 
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the investigations criticized by Landis actually represent the total 
expressive patterns more accurately than do the photographs taken 
by Landis. 

In general, the data regarding the prevalence of ability to recog- 
nize facial expressions of emotion are more conflicting and less defi- 
nite than the data gathered by Pintner (82), Anderson (1), and 
Hollingworth (45) in experiments upon an analogous problem, in 
which it was shown that subjects were unable to make accurate esti- 
mates of intelligence from printed photographs. Uhrbrock (98), 
however, has showed that under certain circumstances even intelli- 
gence may be estimated from pictures with a fair degree of accuracy. 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY TO RECOGNIZE FaAcIAL EXPRESSIONS 


The experimental evidence has led to somewhat conflicting con- 
clusions regarding sex differences in the ability to recognize facial 
expressions. F. H. Allport (2,p.226) and Guilford (39) have 
reported that there seem to be no pronounced sex differences among 
college students in the ability to recognize facial expression of emo- 
tion as portrayed by the Rudolph pictures. Jenness (51), however, 
employing the same technique used by Allport, with a much greater 
number of students as subjects, found both the mean and the median 
of the scores for the women to be higher than the corresponding 
figures for the men, the sex difference in each case being more than 
seven times the probable error of the difference. The frequency 
curve for the men was noticeably positively skewed, in contrast to the 
more uniform distribution of scores for the women. G. S. Gates (35) 
found that among children from six to fourteen years of age, neither 
sex excelled the other significantly in naming the expressions por- 
trayed by certain of Ruckmick’s pictures. Kellogg and Eagleson (57), 
repeating Gates’ procedure with colored children, found that the negro 
girls were superior to the negro boys, except at the earlier ages. 
Kanner (56) reports that the average score for men in judging a 
series of Feleky pictures was slightly higher than that for women, 
but the number of women among his subjects was too small to permit 
generalization. This is somewhat in contrast to the findings of 
Jenness (51), who pointed out, however, that his pictures portrayed 
only masculine faces and that the addition of female faces to the test 
might have altered the distribution of scores. Fernberger (29, 50), 
in two experiments with the Boring and Titchener model, found no 
sex differences in recognition of the expressions used. On the other 
hand, Buzby (11) has reported that with certain faces of the Boring 
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and Titchener model, women gave a slightly higher percentage of 
correct judgments than did men. The net results of the above experi- 
ments would seem to indicate that women slightly excel men as 
judges of facial expression of emotion. 








RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ABILITY TO JUDGE FacIAL EXPRESSIONS 
AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


G. S. Gates’(35) discovery that ability to identify the Ruckmick 
pictures increases with mental age, as well as with chronological age, 
seems to have aroused speculation regarding the relationship between 
the ability to judge facial expressions and general intelligence. The 
various experiments in which subjects have learned to recognize 
expressions through practice (2, pp. 226-229, 39, 52, 53) might also 
raise the same question. Experimental studies of the problem would 
seem to indicate that the correlation between the ability to identify 
pictures of emotional expression and intelligence, as measured by 
mental tests, is not high. Kellogg and Eagleson (57) report that with 
negro children there is a rough positive relation between “ social 
perception ” and rated intelligence. Kanner (56) obtained a coeffi- 
cient of +.21 by correlating the ratings of 198 subjects in ability to 
judge a series of Feleky pictures with Thorndike’s intelligence test. 
Jenness (53), with a smaller number of subjects, found a coefficient 
of correlation of —.04 between standings on Allport’s facial expres- 
sion test and on Morgan’s mental test. 





















ABILITY To JupGE FactaL Expression AND “ SOCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE ” 


Moss and his colleagues (47, 75, 76) have assumed that the ability 
to interpret facial expressions is an index of “ social intelligence ” 
and have included problems in the recognition of emotional expres- 
sions in a test designed to measure that trait. Lersch (70), though 
he has not developed a definite test, such as that of Moss, has empha- 
sized the practical value of judging mimetic expressions as indices 
of personality. Nony (79) in a somewhat lengthy discussion, has 
also emphasized the social importance of the recognition of facial 
expression. She has described the process of recognizing facial 
expressions as a sort of “intuitive” logic. “Any one observing the 
specific expressive complex,” says Nony, “is able to interpret the 
correlative psychic state of the subject by a double process of induc- 
tion and deduction, the one by supposing that others have the same 
reactions as himself for a given emotion, the other by projecting his 
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personal experience upon others and then concluding, from the 
external manifestations of the emotion, the emction itself. This 
method is instinctively used by everybody. . . . But these 
‘intuitive’ judgments which determine our social behavior are 
nothing but the last term of an unconscious deduction ; the conclusion 
of the syllogism comes alone to the light of consciousness, the two 
first terms remaining in the dark ” (79, p. 87). 


RELATIVE IDENTIFIABILITY OF VARIOUS EXPRESSIVE PATTERNS 


As in the case of sex differences, it must be remembered that the 
various data regarding the relative identifiability of expressive pat- 
terns have been gathered by the use of such widely differing stimulus 
pictures that one could hardly expect unanimity of conclusions. In 
spite of this, however, certain patterns of expression have been found 
to be more readily identified than others, as the conclusions of the 
following experimenters will indicate. Langfeld, in a study pre- 
viously mentioned (66), found that laughter seemed to be most 
easily and correctly identified, the other expressions, from least to 
most difficult, being amazement, bodily pain, hate (aversion), fear, 
disgust, doubt and anger. Allport (2, p. 224), in administering the 
facial expression test to 48 students, also found that laughter was 
most readily identified, with bodily pain, fear (horror), distrust 
(hate), amazement, anger, doubt and disgust following in order, the 
last being least frequently recognized. Jenness (51) analyzed the 
data from the same test given later to 256 college students, and found 
the order of identifiability to be as follows: amazement, laughter, 
bodily pain, anger, distrust, disgust (scorn), fear (horror), doubt 
(misgiving). Kanner (56), using a series of the Feleky pictures 
reports that the order of recognizability of the portraits, from highest 
to lowest, was: surprise, fear, breathless interest, contempt, horror, 
determination, disgust, sneer, hate, despair, pain, shame, rage, sym- 
pathy, suspicion, pity, interest, justified anger. (Kanner employed no 
slide depicting laughter or smiling.) Ruckmick (89) found that in 
naming the expressions aS shown in his series of photographs, the 
observers were more uniform in naming the primary emotions, such 
as love, hate, joy and sorrow, than they were in naming the secondary 
emotions, such as repulsiveness, surprise, distrust, and defiance. 
G. S. Gates (35), in her study of the responses of 458 children to six 
of the Ruckmick pictures, again found laughter to be the most readily 
identified expression, with pain, anger, fear, surprise, and scorn fol- 
lowing in order. The order when the same pictures were used with 
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adults was: laughter, scorn, fear, anger, pain, surprise. Buzby (11) 
has reported that with the Boring and Titchener model the percentage 
of correct judgments was high for the Horrified, Disdainful, Dis- 
gusted and Bewildered faces, respectively, and low for the Anger and 
Dismayed faces. Jarden and Fernberger (50), in a later article, are 
in substantial agreement with Buzby in this conclusion. With six 
more of the Piderit feces demonstrated by the Boring and Titchener 
model, viz., Quizzical, Amazed, Contemptuous, Attentive, Stubborn, 
and Revential, Fernberger (30) found the percentage of correct judg- 
ments to be rather low, in no case exceeding 50 per cent correct. It 
is quite probable that the variations in the order of identifiability of 
the various expressive patterns occurring in the above studies are 
partly due to the fact that certain slides, pictures or models showed 
more clear-cut expressions than others, or that certain of the stimuli 
represented better portrayals of emotion than did others. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that laughter stands out above the other expressions 
as the most readily identified pattern. Further generalization will 
have to await the development of better and more uniform experi- 
mental techniques than those available at present. 


WuicH FEATURES CONTRIBUTE Most To PATTERNS OF EXPRESSION ? 


The attention of several investigators has been attracted to the 
fact that some features of the face play more important roles than 
others in the determination of the total patterns of expression. 
Buzby (11) has concluded from his experiments with the Boring and 
Titchener model that the upper part of the face, i.e., the eye and brow 
is more important than the mouth in bringing about correct judgments 
of the Piderit faces. The contrary point of view seems to have been 
taken by Boring and Titchener in their article (7) describing the 
model above mentioned. Wundt (107), whose suggestions were fol- 
lowed by Boring and Titchener in the construction of the model, held 
that the mouth is fundamental to the expression of the emotions, 
because taste qualities such as sweet and bitter are naturally corre- 
lated with pleasantness and unpleasantness and hence with accept- 
ance and rejection. Dunlap (25), who used photographs of males 
and females in his study of the comparative importance of the réles 
of the eye-muscles and the mouth-muscles in facial expression, also 
disagrees with the conclusion of Buzby. Dunlap’s procedure was to 
fit the lower part of one picture to the upper part of another picture 
and to present to his subjects the pairs of composites so obtained, in 
conjunction with the originals from which the parts had been taken. 
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The subjects were first directed to characterize the two originals and 
then to indicate, in the case of each composite, which original it more 
closely represented. As the original of the mouth was preferred in 
the majority of cases, Dunlap concluded that the mouth is more 
important than the eyes in facial expression. This seeming contra- 
diction between the findings of Dunlap and those of Buzby may have 
arisen from factors inherent in the experimental techniques employed, 
such as the limitations of the Boring and Titchener model and the 
arbitrary selection by Dunlap of the lower part of the nose and of the 
cheeks, the mouth, chin and neck as constituting the “ mouth.” 
Ruckmick (88, 89) agrees that the lower half of the face seems to 
contribute more toward interpretation of emotional expressions than 
the upper half, but Frois-Wittmann (34), in an extensive study in 
which the involvement of the various facial muscles in emotional 
expressions was carefully analyzed, reports no indication that the 
mouth presented alone is more important than the eyes. Frois- 
Wittmann’s results indicate, however, that the significance of a par- 
ticular muscular involvement is not constant, but relative to the rest 
of the pattern. Furthermore, when the faces were first judged on 
the basis of the whole expression, and then the various features were 
judged separately, it was evident that the judgments resulting from 
the observation of the whole faces were not merely the sums of the 
judgments of the separate parts. Irwin (48) attacked a similar 
problem in an attempt “to investigate the relationship between the 
thresholds for the perception of differences in facial expression and 
those for the perception of differences in certain elements of the 
expression.” As stimulus pictures he used a series of diagrammatic 
faces (circles with lines for the eyes, nose and mouth, some of which 
were straight, and some of which were arcs of either upward or 
downward curvature); for the separate features he used merely 
lines, straight or curved. As only five observers took part in his 
experiment, and as the results varied considerably from observer to 
observer, Irwin was unable to arrive at a definite solution of his 
problem, which seems to have been suggested by Mrs. de Laguna’s 
statement that “the little child for example, perceives and responds 
to a ‘smiling face’ before it has learned to see the curves of lip and 
cheek which compose it geometrically ” (61, p. 200). 


Metuops UsED IN THE IDENTIFICATION OF FACIAL EXPRESSIONS 


The discovery of wide individual differences in the ability to 
recognize the various patterns of facial expression seems to have led 
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several investigators to the hypothesis that these differences are 
partly due to variations in the methods used by subjects in identifying 
expressions of emotion. The testing of this hypothesis and the 

























the fact that the better judges used methods of judgment which had 
become automatic and unconscious through continual use, so that 
the substitution of conscious analysis proved an unnecessary distrac- 
tion, and in some cases an actual hindrance. Similar results were 
obtained by Allport (2, pp. 228-229) when subjects were asked to 
make their judgments while trying to develop in themselves the 
emotions and expressions suggested by each of a number of titles, 
and also when the subjects were asked to imitate with their own 
features the expressions portrayed in several of the Rudolph pic- 
tures. In both cases, the originally superior judges were handicapped 
by adopting the methods suggested, while the originally inferior 
judges were aided considerably by the use of these devices in making 
their judgments. A factor which would seem not to have been taken 
into account in these experiments is the range of individual differ- 
ences in ability to mimic facial expressions without involving the 
other elements of emotional experience. James (49, p. 464) points 
out, for example, “ that many actors who perfectly mimic the outward 






h gathering of data regarding these methods has constituted an impor- 

ra- tant aspect of divers experimental studies. Ruckmick (88, 89) 

‘on showed several of his pictures to a number of subjects with the 

d instructions that they report, first, what meanings they read into the 

‘we faces, and second, any changes in their own affective reactions as 

~ they viewed the pictures. In general, the methods employed by the 

” subjects consisted of the following types: visualizing gestures and 

- postures of the body accompanying the pictures of the face, imagin- 

* ing the events or stimuli which might have brought on the expression, 

® hearing words spoken, recalling analogous situations trom their own 

¥ experience, and analyzing the expression impersonally and objec- 

e tively. Langfeld, in a similar study (66), asked his subjects to 

describe the manner in which they judged each expression. For the j 

most part, the subjects reported that their responses had been ' 

. sympathetic or that they had sympathetically imitated the expressions _ ie, 
. portrayed in the pictures. Allport (2, pp. 226-228) found that on a 
. the average his subjects increased their ability to identify facial Ny 
; expressions after a short period of training with his table’ of the 1 
synopsis of facial expressions (2, p. 209), though as has been pre- a 
' viously mentioned, the gain through training was inversely propor- 

tional to the original ability of the subjects. This he attributes to 
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appearance of emotion in face, gait and voice declare that they feel 

no emotion at all.”” On the other hand, James cites the large number 
of cases reported by Archer (3) in which prominent actors have 
stated that they found themselves unable to arrive at any effective 
portrayal of emotional activity without developing the accompanying 
feeling of it. The questionnaire prepared by Archer (3, pp. 266- 
281), and the conflicting answers to several of its items given by 
prominent actors of the latter part of the pineteenth century represent 
one of the first attempts at statistical treatment of such problems in 
psychology. 

Allport (2, p.226) has also suggested that women judge facial 
expressions somewhat more intuitively than do men, since in his 
experiments the women made their judgments in about half the time 
needed by the men. Guilford (39) has reported evidence which 
seems to indicate that when slides of the Rudolph pictures are shown 
for fifteen seconds only, the subjects who judge “ unanalytically ” 
do well, whereas those who judge “analytically ” make poor scores. 
When allowed a full minute in which to identify the expressions, 
however, the “ analytical’ judges show much greater improvement 
through the addition of forty-five seconds time, than do the “ unana- 
lytical” judges. This would seem to support the first conclusion of 
Allport mentioned above. However, Guilford (39) found no evi- 
dence that women made their judgments in less time than men did, 
nor that either sex tended to make their judgments more intuitively 
than the other. 

When Feleky (27) had subjects observe certain of her photo- 
graphs and give titles to the pictures, it seemed to her that in general 
the responses were determined by their assumption of the mental 
and bodily attitudes portrayed in the photographs. This would indi- 
cate a relationship between introspective and objective judgment of 
emotional activity, certain facial expressions seeming to be concomi- 
tant with the feelings of specific types of emotional activity. Her 
conclusions appear to be directly opposed to those of Landis (65), 
who found no relationship between the introspective reports of sub- 
jects and their corresponding facial expressions as caught by the 
camera. Landis’ conclusions in this regard are analogous to those of 
Syz (97), who found little or no evidence of correspondence between 
subjective reports of emotional experience and galvanometric 
reaction. 

It will be remembered that Sherman (92,93), Fernberger (29), 
and Landis (63) concluded from their experimental results that per- 
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sons tend to identify expressions from the knowledge of the stimuli 
preceding them, or of the situations in which the responses occur, 
rather than on the basis of the facial patterns themselves. Wood- 
worth (106) has similarly concluded that the relation of situation 
and response is the essence of the identification of emotions. 







SECONDARY TREATMENTS OF VARIOUS PROBLEMS IN FACIAL 
EXPRESSION OF EMOTION 





The critical issues in the theory of the recognition of facial 
expression of emotion have been discussed in numerous books not 
mentioned above’; to review the secondary treatments of these prob- 
lems would be beyond the scope of the present article. Murphy and 
Murphy (78) have presented the issues more clearly, in the light of 
experimental data, than have most authors. The textbooks in general 
psychology have in certain instances been generous in their references 
to the experimental literature and in reproducing examples of the 
Ruckmick and Feleky pictures. Allport’s textbook (2) contains a 
chapter devoted to the subject, with reproductions of several of the 
somewhat inaccessible Rudolph pictures. The bibliographies of 
Jones (54) and Washburn (99) are valuable for reference purposes, 
though they include largely works other than those dealing with 
facial expression. Laehr’s bibliography (60) will be found useful 
as a guide to the earlier literature on the subject, particularly with 
reference to physiognomy, which has not been fully treated in the 


present paper. 














CONCLUSION 









In view of the large number of contradictions in the data and 
conclusions, not to mention the superficial nature of some of the 
experiments, one might at first decide that the chances of arriving 
at a satisfactory solution of any major problem in this field are 
extremely slight. The reviewer feels, however, that these beginnings, 
rather than being fruitless, have pointed to the necessity for new and 
better techniques of research and for more thorough consideration 
of the fundamental problems involved. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Fotsom, JosepH K. Social Psychology. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1931. Pp. xviii+701. 

Professor Folsom’s book is not an original treatise upon social 
psychology but an attempt to integrate three outstanding approaches 
to the social field. In this attempt the author has assembled theoreti- 
cal suggestions and research findings of many scattered investigations 
representing the most varied interests, methods, and points of view. 
Much of the material presented is of value to the student of social 
psychology. The many references which include a selected bibliog- 
raphy of fourteen pages add to the book’s usefulness. 

The greatest weaknesses of Dr. Folsom’s Social Psychology are 
the inconsistencies which inevitably follow the author’s failure to fuse 
three leading schools of social thought. He believes that the approach 
through individual behavior (F. H. Allport), the emphasis on social 
interaction of the Chicago school of sociology, and the interpretations 
of the cultural anthropologists can all be brought together. Nowhere, 
however, does Dr. Folsom develop the necessary framework to 
embrace all these approaches. Instead he alternates among the three 
points of view in an illogical manner. His attempt to integrate them 
consists largely in a denial that there is any conflict between them, 
and even in this position he is inconsistent. Specifically, the Allport- 
Wallis controversy on the nature of the group, illustrating the con- 
flict between the individual behavior school and the culture approach, 
Dr. Folsom declares no controversy at all. And yet on the page 
following this statement Dr. Folsom says, “In any case human 
society is a reality just as truly as the individual. It is not a mere 
abstraction. . . . In fact, the impression of oneness, of definite- 
ness of outline, of solidity, which we get when we look at an animal, 
or a man, or a block of wood, is misleading ” (p. 299). And he says 
in summary, “ The group is as much a unified reality as is the indi- 
vidual ” (p. 346). Now this is precisely the point of view, nay, even 
the argument of Wallis. It is the very stand against which Allport 
has been warring for the past decade. One is led to think that 
Dr. Folsom finds Wallis’ argument so convincing that Allport’s 
objections can not even make a controversy of the matter. Yet in 
explaining many social phenomena Dr. Folsom not only recognizes 
but accepts Allport’s point of view, incidentally borrowing heavily 
from Allport’s text in his explanations. 
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Another example of the illogical confusion in Dr. Folsom’s work 
is his fluctuating conception of the nature of the field of social psy- 
chology. In the first chapter we are told that attitudes are to be the 
main subject matter of his text, and that social psychology deals for 
the most part with attitudes (pp. 10, 11). These attitudes are defined 
from the point of view of behavioristic psychology. “An attitude, 
though it be but a faint copy of a more vigorous ‘act,’ is always a 
physiological process which could be observed by the outsider if he 
had sufficiently delicate instruments. An attitude is not a philosophi- 
cal abstraction, not a ‘would be’ or a ‘ might be,’ not a purpose or 
goal of activity, but an actual reaction of the body to an actual situ- 
ation” (p. 14). The author, however, shifts from this kind of social 
psychology with its emphasis upon social reactions of individuals to 
the social interaction doctrine of the Chicago school of sociology. 
In Chapter VII we find that there is a “social interactionology ” 
which is quite distinct from psychology, and this “ social interaction- 
ology” is the real social psychology (p. 298). “ Social interaction- 
ology ’’ which receives at least 150 pages of a book devoted to the 
study of attitudes is described as follows: “ When one individual 
stimulates and another reacts, phenomena of a higher order come into 
being. We cannot describe and classify these phenomena, nor 
formulate generalizations concerning them, in terms of ‘ stimulus,’ 
and ‘reaction,’ ‘behavior,’ ‘ consciousness,’ ‘ repression,’ and other 
such concepts of individual psychology. We require a new set of 
concepts, such as ‘conversation,’ ‘imitation,’ ‘conflict,’ ‘ rivalry, 
‘accommodation,’ and so on” (p. xv). Yet Dr. Folsom defines atti- 
tudes which are for him the major subject matter of social psychology 
in the very terms which can not be used for the phenomena of social 
interaction. It would seem that if Dr. Folsom wanted to integrate 
the individual behavior approach with the social interaction school, 
he at least should have tried to bring them together rather than to 
have set-them in opposition, and then to espouse both. 

Dr. Folsom’s attempt to present a unified social psychology breaks 
down partly because of his failure to see the difference between the 
two attitudes which may be assumed in studying the social field. 
Either we can take a scientific attitude and describe objectively things 
and processes, which are capable of explicit denotation, or we can take 
an attitude of imaginative understanding which will give us an appre- 
ciation of the values and meanings of social happenings.’ It is very 


1 Atiport, F. H. Motive as a Concept in Natural Science. Psychol. Review, 
1930, 37, 169-173. 
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doubtful whether the scientific facts and terms of the first approach 
can be fused with the telic concepts and values of the second approach. 
Certainly Dr. Folsom’s failure to make this distinction and his result- 
ing jumble of valuations and psychological mechanisms lie on the 
opposite road to that of a genuine integration. His confusion of 
scientific observation and subjective understanding appears in his 
contention that the processes of social interaction are phenomena of a 
higher order than the phenomena of psychology. These processes 
turn out to be mutual gratification, conflict, accommodation and 
assimilation. Accommodation is illustrated by the adoption of rules 
regulating fraternity rushing. An example of assimilation is the 
process of the Americanization of immigrants. Now these patterns 
of social interaction are obviously not phenomena in the natural 
science sense. They are telic generalizations which may have their 
value in a telic world, but Dr. Folsom is making a grave error when 
he confuses them with scientific descriptions. 

The serious inconsistencies in Dr. Folsom’s book are not its only 
shortcomings. In trying to account for social phenomena, Dr. 
Folsom is guilty of that form of “ verbal magic” called the faculty 
fallacy.2, He accepts with some revision the four wishes of Thomas 
as the keys to personality development and social interaction. These 
wishes are the wish for security, the wish for new experience, the 
wish for recognition, and the wish for response. “ Security implies 
safety, stability, a fixed and assured position in the social order. New 
experience implies change, novelty, adventure” (p. 140). Thus if a 
man throws up his position for foreign travel it is due to the wish for 
new experience, if he stays at home to work for his economic advance- 
ment it is due to the wish for security. This is little more than 
tautology, for it is explaining an activity by giving it another name. 
Nevertheless the author makes these wishes important explanatory 
concepts, for “they are the master keys to behavior, they are the 
purposes of personality ” ; and “ the relations among wishes of two or 
more individuals are the keys to real understanding of social inter- 
action” (pp. 165, 334). Although Dr. Folsom admits that the wishes 
are abstractions he forgets this admission and makes them active 
entities or forces. For example “it (the wish for security) causes 
us to choose an assured but modest income rather than run the risks 
of gambling, speculation, or agitation for social change. It is the 
bulwark of conservatism. It is the main force on the side of the 








2 Hott, E. B. Animal Drive and the Learning Process. H. Holt, New 
York, 1931, Chapter 1, pp. 3-7. 
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party in power” (p. 147). The interesting part of Dr. Folsom’s use 
of wishes is its superfluity. He has shown some of the psychological 
mechanisms in earlier chapters which could be used to develop in a 
genetic fashion integrated habits of the personality. 

Professor Folsom has been somewhat careless in his use of refer- 
ences. He has made errors of omission in failing to acknowledge his 
indebtedness for borrowed material, and he has made errors of com- 
mission in reporting the work of other investigators. In explaining 
the physiological mechanism of trial and error learning the author 
sets forth as his own the theory of neural drainage (p. 84). From 
the point of view of the undergraduates who read his text, it is too 
bad that the author had to borrow such a poor theory. In interpret- 
ing the results of Breed and Shepard on the maturation of pecking 
responses in chicks, Dr. Folsom says, “ Maturation does count but it 
is a general maturation of neurons, synapses, receptors, and effectors 
and not a maturation of particular reflex arcs” (p. 131). Allport 
in interpreting this very experiment writes, “On the one hand, the 
results of this experiment discredit, for the activity concerned, the 
theory of specific maturation of an instinct. . . . On the other 
hand, the capacity of the more mature chicks for more rapid learning 
indicates that they were able to profit in forming the pecking habit 
by a greater general development of neurons, synapses, receptors, and 
effectors than existed in the birds one day of age.” * And this is not 
the only unacknowledged debt to Allport in Dr. Folsom’s book. 
Examples of Dr. Folsom’s errors of commission in: reporting the 
work of others follow: On page 130 Dr. Folsom says of the experi- 
ments of Yerkes and Bloomfield on the instinct question: “ These 
authors think that cats’ behavior with mice is largely imitation of 
their elders—in other words, a feline tradition rather than an 
instinct.” This statement is based upon the quotation by Yerkes and 
Bloomfield from the work of Berry. Yerkes and Bloomfield reach 
exactly the opposite conclusion and they state very definitely that 
“ Kittens possess the instinct to kill mice.”* On pages 447 and 448 
Dr. Folsom misrepresents Allport’s position on the matter of public 
opinion when he interprets Allport’s stand as implying that individual 
opinions are developed in isolation unaffected by group discussion. 
The summary of Thurstone’s technique of attitude measurement on 


3 Artport, F. H. Social Psychology. Houghton Mifflin, New York, 1924, 


pp. 46-47. 
4 Yerkes, R. M., and Bioomrietp, D. Do Kittens Instinctively Kill Mice? 


Psych. Bull., 1910, 7, 262. 
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page 545 contains a misstatement concerning the determination of the 
relevancy of an opinion to a given attitude variable. 

In brief, Professor Folsom, has not given us an integration of the 
three approaches to the field of social psychology. He has, however, 
brought together enough material from each approach to show that 
the sociologists with their attention upon patterns of social interaction, 
the anthropologists with their emphasis upon culture, and the psy- 
chologists with their dependence upon the mechanisms of the indi- 
vidual behavior must all take greater cognizancé of one another. 

DANIEL Katz. 


Princeton University. 


Aten, A. H. Burton. Pleasure and Instinct, a Study im the 
Psychology of Human Action. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1930. Pp. 333. 

Mr. Allen’s book develops in detail the view that pleasure and 
unpleasure are essentially manifestations of the progression and 
thwarting of impulses. Part one is a brief summary of the principal 
theories of feeling. Part two is devoted to “sensory” or “ bodily” 
pleasure and unpleasure. These forms of feeling, it is argued, 
“depend on an analogue of conation existing in the organism, a nisus 
to maintain, or to carry out to the full extent, the functioning proper 
to the bodily system” (p. 62). Part three—the piéce de résistance 
(about half the book)—deals with the relation of pleasure and 
unpleasure to the main instincts. For six chapters the author wrestles 
with the problem of identifying these instincts, after which he devotes 
one chapter to the dependence of feeling upon their progression or 
frustration. A concluding chapter deals with the aesthetic experi- 
ence. Parts four, five and six take up a number of classical prob- 
lems: the relation of pleasure and unpleasure to sensation, their 
relation to desire, the relativity of feelings, the qualitative variety of 
feelings, and the psychology of values. 

The author shows throughout a rare combination of historico- 
philosophical sophistication and of first-hand familiarity with the 
modern experimental literature. In dealing with altruism and the 
gregarious instinct, for instance, he draws his evidence with equal 
appropriateness from Aristotle’s Ethics and from Kohler’s Mentality 
of Apes. If one take into account the dearth of systematic works on 
feeling since Titchener’s Lectures and Lehmann’s Hauptgesetze, one 
can not but feel that Mr. Allen has made a definite contribution to 
psychology. No more can one avoid the regret, however, that the 
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book should have been written in terms of “ instinctive” concepts 
which, however great their value a generation ago, today appear defi- 
nitely to have outlived their usefulness. 

J. G. Beese-CenTer. 


Harvard University. 


Katz, D., and Attport, F. H. Students’ Attitudes. Syracuse, 

N. Y.: Craftsman Press, 1931. Pp. xxviii+408. 

The Syracuse study stands out as one of the most original and 
extensive of the recent explorations into the popular province of atti- 
tudes. Its method though essentially simple is rich in results, and 
its conclusions though drawn with restraint have far-reaching 
significance. 

A questionnaire containing 75 items, and requiring about two 
hours to answer, was filled out by 4,248 students from all departments 
of the university. Thirty-three of the items are in the form of a 
scale whose steps are logically graded (but not equally spaced). The 
attitudes are not measured, but are simply classified, counted, and 
compared. 

Quite correctly some critics feel that the linearity and continuity 
required by Thurstone’s psychophysical methods tend to distort the 
essential nature of attitudes. On the question of cheating in exam- 
inations, for example, the psychophysical methods would be limited 
to a continuous gradation of affect, ranging from attitudes favorable 
to cribbing to attitudes opposed to the practice. Such a procedure 
overlooks certain qualitative issues raised in a “ discontinuous ” but 
more representative and natural series of questions. What sort of 
student, for instance, holds the opinion that “A student should take 
all he can get”? What are the social and psychological correlates 
of such a view? What does it mean in terms of personal adjust- 
ment? It is such questions as these, rather than the magnitude of the 
affect recorded in such an opinion, that interests the authors. Simi- 
larly, in reference to religious attitudes, Thurstone and Chave of 
necessity confine themselves to scaling the individual’s liking for that 
rather abstract entity, “the church”; whereas the Syracuse method 
yields directly a census of opinion favoring typical deistic, theistic, 
agnostic, pantheistic, or atheistic positions. 

Among the advantages of this “ discontinuance” technique may 
be mentioned (1) its adaptability to topics in which no uniform 
grading of affect is possible, (2) its escape from the artificiality and 
unfamiliarity of wording which weaken some of the equal-interval 
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scales, (3) its fidelity in representing and stating clearly the prevail- 
ing stereotypes of the population, (4) its broader psychological 
utility secured through conceiving attitudes not merely as “ degrees 
of affect,” but as modes of thought, opinion, belief, and behavior, 
regardless of intensity. 

Only one statistical method receives much use, and that is Yule’s 
formula for treating differences in percentages. To illustrate: in 
the university as a whole 69 per cent of the members of fraternities 
or sororities chose to view their organizations as super-individual 
institutions ; whereas 31 per cent chose an individualistic interpre- 
tation of these organizations. Later it was found that only 45 per 
cent of the former group voted that “a university professor should 
be free to express any of his ideas or convictions upon any subject ”; 
whereas among the individualists 53 per cent favored this position. 
The difference between the vote of the institutionalists and the indi- 
vidualists is 8 per cent, and the P.E. of this difference is 2.61. 

Applying this method to the numerous possible combinations in 
their extensive questionnaire, the authors have assembled a for- 
midable mountain of results, with trails leading in all directions. 
Public opinion in its various aspects receives the greatest amount of 
attention. The similarities of attitudes among the members of 
identical cultural or intellectual groups are disclosed, likewise the 
ignorance of students concerning the attitudes of their fellow- 
students, and their occasional self-abasement before “ public opinion ” 
which in reality does not exist. Many aspects of the impression of 
universality, the fictional character of cultural stereotypes, and insti- 
tutionalization of attitude, receive illuminating treatment. On the 
practical side quantities of information have been made available for 
deans who wish to improve, and for Jeremiahs who wish to deplore, 
the manners and morals of youth. So much information is buried 
in the pages, in fact, that a more complete index should have been 
prepared for the sake of those who wish to use this unique atlas of 
attitudes for ready reference. 

It is a pity that the authors, who have been so self-critical, should 
have overlooked the inconsistency in their definition of attitudes. 
Page after page, and chapter after chapter, yield decisive proof that 
attitudes toward one topic are inter-locked with attitudes toward 
another. For example, the groups of students which hold that their 
fraternities are super-individual institutions show an altogether con- 
sistent institutional bias when it is a question of censorship, super- 
vision, athletic prestige, or social snobbishness. Likewise, groups 
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which show instability and change in their religious attitudes are 
groups where lack of adjustment is marked in social and academic 
matters. Similarly, a failure to decide upon a suitable vocation is 
reflected in a failure to see value in a college education. The exist- 
ence of these general and pervasive “sets” underlying specific atti- 
tudes is so patent that the reader is astonished to encounter (on p. 
355) the statement that “ ‘attitude’ signifies the set to respond in 
a particular type of situation.” The evidence is directly opposed to 
this conclusion. The authors add to their definition the statement 
that “this set may or may not be well integrated with the remainder 
of the individual’s personality.” If they had followed their evidence, 
they should have written, “this set is more often than not well inte- 
grated with the remainder of the individual’s personality—a fact 
which, of course, reveals the ineptness of our definition.” If the 
authors would select a sample of several cases from their 4,248 
records, and submit them to a case-study, they would undoubtedly 
discover how meaningful and consistent is the pattern of attitudes in 
any single case. This method of individual analysis will intensify 
the phenomenon which their mass statistics reveal. 

Specific attitudes, such as the Aufgabe, are, of course, encountered 
in certain fields of psychological research. Even in the sphere of 
social behavior there may be unintegrated and relatively specific atti- 
tudes. But if these are not actually exceptional, they are at least not 
the only type of attitude which social psychologists encounter. The 
Syracuse study supports, however, unwittingly, the finding of Cantril 
(General and Specific Attitudes, Psychol. Monog., 1932, 42, 5) that 
general attitudes, compared with specific attitudes, are more pervasive, 
more enduring, and psychologically more fundamental. 

Gorpon W. ALLport. 


“e 


Harvard University. 


Fiicer, J. C. The Psychology of Clothes. London: International 

Psycho-Analytical Library, No. 18, 1930. Pp. 257. 

The origin of clothes lies in a simple impulse to decorate the body; 
but this impulse is complicated early by the additional motives of 
modesty and protection. In the opposition between the desires for 
decoration and modesty the author sees the “ most fundamental fact 
in the whole psychology of clothing.” The attitude of each of us 
toward dress is ab initio ambivalent. It is this conflict between the 
desire for attention and the desire for modesty which ought to provide 
an ethical standard for the guidance of dress reformers: “ The aim 
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of clothes should be to secure the maximum of satisfaction in accord- 
ance with the reality principle.” 
Although basically psychoanalytic in his point of view, the author 























st- goes beyond Freudian interpretations in his account of the aesthetics 
ti- of dress, of certain determinants of style, and of fashion. This last ; 
P. subject is treated inadequately; a better account being given in ry 
in another recent work, E. B. Hurlock’s “ Psychology of Dress.” 
to One chapter of outstanding interest concerns individual differ- 
nt ences in habits of dress. These differences can be traced, the author i 
er believes, to the adjustments of individuals in respect to their narcis- 
e, sistic and autoerotic interests. Exhibitionism, skin erotism, delight 
e- in muscular action, desire for warmth and snugness, are all sources 
ct of affective gratification which produce diverse types of dressers. 
he Fliigel distinguishes the following types: the rebellious, resigned, 
+8 unemotional, prudish, duty-bound, protected, supported (those who 
ly like tight clothing), sublimated, and self-satisfied. A distinctive and 
in praiseworthy feature of this argument is its recognition that the 
y psychology of clothes is not a problem merely of cultural pattern. 
The similarities in style and custom are no more important than the 
d individual variations. This point is timely, since cultural sociologists, 
pf preoccupied with “ social causation,” habitually neglect the phenomena 
- of individuality within the loose and undifferentiated patterns of 
t custom. 
e The author examines the state of dress today, and finds it much 
l less rational for men than for women. He offers an analysis of this 
t situation, and lists obstacles in the road to reform. It seems that the 





Narcissistic tendencies of the male demand more freedom in dress, 
but the repression of these very tendencies by rigid codes in dress is 
symbolic of male morality. Reformers of masculine clothes are 
therefore regarded with deep suspicion. The diffuseness of the 
sexual life in women receives happy and harmless expression in their 
freedom of dress. But sartorial monotony is a device for preventing 
all manner of fanciful and unsocial expressions of the more unstable 
and more reckless libido of the male. 









Gorpon W. ALLPorT 





Harvard University 












Rozack, A. A. Personality. Cambridge: Sci-Art, 1931. Pp. 143. 

The content of this small volume represents more than a con- 
densation of the author’s voluminous Psychology of Character; it 
represents also recent developments in his point of view. There is, 
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for example, a new statement of the case for graphology, presented 
critically but persuasively. The outstanding chapter in the book 
concerns the “ personal idiom,” a subject treated much less explicitly 
in the larger work. Roback emphasizes the fact that style is revealed 
in trivial actions; often the more trivial the more meaningful. He 
illustrates the personal idiom aptly, drawing especially on musical 
styles in their relation to the personalities of composers. 

There is a helpful discussion of definitions, and an up-to-date 
bibliography of 128 references. The concluding pages consider 
whether personality can be changed and improved. The author’s 
thesis is that inner attitude must be modified before the outward 
appearance can assume a different aspect. 

Gorpon W. ALLport. 


Harvard University. 


SmiTH, J. J. Social Psychology. Boston: Richard Badger, 1930. 

Pp. 452. 

This volume has as a subtitle, “ The Psychology of Social Attrac- 
tion and Repulsion.” Sporadically the attempt has been made to 
order human attitudes under the opposed affective determinants of 
love and hate (or approaching and withdrawing). One thinks of 
such diverse figures as Empedocles, Brentano, Freud, Thurstone, 
Marston, and Holt; and welcomes a book which promises to define 
this issue and apply the theory to social psychology. But unfor- 
tunately the present work fails to fulfill this expectation. It is indeed 
largely irrelevant to psychology, offering the reader merely a pedes- 
trian approach to a personal system of ethics. 

Gorpon W. ALLport. 


Harvard University. 


Money-Kyrwe, R. The Meaning of Sacrifice. London: Interna- 
tional Psycho-Analytical Library, No. 16, 1930. Pp. 273. 


This work is another attempt to apply psycho-analytical findings 
to certain aspects of social and religious life. It is interesting to note 
that the book was approved as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the University of London, probably one of the few 
psychoanalytical investigations to be so accepted. 

In the first part the author outlines the C£dipus complex, as 
formulated by the Freudian school, tracing the incest and parricide 
wishes through the origin and maintenance of repression, their influ- 
ence expressed in ambivalence and inferiority, the resolution of the 
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conflict and the return to the early C£dipus situation where the role 
of the father may be played by such substitutes as the chief, the totem 
or the god. The sacrificial rites of various peoples are then exam- 
ined and the theories of sacrifice, advanced by certain scholars, are 
discussed. In the final pages of the book the author comments briefly 
upon a few modes of sacrifice, suggesting that nine variants of the 
(Edipus fantasy have been expressed symbolically in rites of sacrifice, 
and then proceeds to work out a Freudian statement of what are the 
unconscious impulses at work in these rites in individuals and groups. 
The responsibility for the varieties of sacrifice may be apportioned 
between three factors: the innate dispositions of man toward incest 
wishes and toward hating when thwarted; the early experience of the 
child which develops the CEdipus complex; and the example and 
sanction of existing sacrificial rites. The conclusion reached is that 
the sacrificial rite, an example of symbolic parricide, is the outlet for 
an unconscious ambivalence. 

The author shows a first-hand experience with psychoanalytical 
theory and practice, and the first section of the book is an admirable 
discussion of the origin and development of the C£dipus complex. 
The later chapters show a weakness in the handling of the sacrificial 
rite in history and the treatment of its doctrine. 

Otis RICE. 
Episcopal Theological School. 


TuHursTongE, L. L., and Jenkins, R. L. Order of Birth, Parent-Age 
and Intelligence. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931. 
Pp. xiii+135. 

It is an entirely natural error to suppose this arresting little pot- 
pourri to be about birth order, parent age and intelligence; and so, 
no doubt, it is—but after the fashion of collections of a more literary 
sort in which “And Other Poems ” or even nothing at all, in the title, 
covers a large amount of material quite interesting and significant 
in its own right. 

The kite from which such a variety of tails depends is an investi- 
gation, on the basis of the extremely copious materials now accumu- 
lated in the files of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, of the persist- 
ently intriguing but hardly important problem of the relationship 
between birth order and intelligence. The population is a selected 
one (mean I.Q. 80), but as the authors point out, there seems no 
reason to postulate different strengths for this relationship at different 
intelligence levels; further, an independent investigation (Steckel) 
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on a different level (the normal one) confirms this a priori 
supposition. 

It is well known that a major pitfall menaces inquiries on this 
topic, in the facts that the higher birth orders occur only in the larger 
families, and that there is a negative correlation between fertility and 
intelligence. In fact, these circumstances lead in the present data to 
a slight but clear superficial decrease of intelligence with increasing 
birth order. The very simple control is invoked, however, of restrict- 
ing the population to sibling groups, so that no child of birth order n 
is compared with a child of birth order n-+-a unless he is that child’s 
sibling; 1.e., the presumably causal variable held constant is intelli- 
gence of parent. Under these conditions a slight but significant 
increase in I.Q. appears with increase of birth order; it is of the order 
of a little over two I.Q. points for each successively younger child, 
and accordingly falls in that large category of facts interesting to 
psychologists and to Mr. Robert Ripley. The authors say very little 
(and in truth there seems very little to be said) about causes; the 
reviewer suggests the possibility that older children in a family are 
subjected to emotional factors having a certain resemblance to those 
occasionally shown to be causal in cases of specific scholastic inhi- 
bition. As to consequences, they seem to be limited to the placing of 
a slight additional premium (from the racial standpoint!) on the 
production of larger families by superior individuals. 

Among the tails it will be possible to select only a few for com- 
ment (a state of affairs which leads the reviewer to formulate publicly 
a conviction of some duration, viz., that psychology is in need of a 
storehouse for its facts, a repository in which accumulations of this 
sort could be sifted into appropriate pigeonholes). Some original 
data and some due to other investigators are analyzed with respect 
to the regression of family size upon intelligence (child intelligence, 
unfortunately—the reviewer’s note on the important matter of parent 
intelligence in this connection still surprisingly remaining unique). 
Two items of some interest emerge: (1) The familiar negative corre- 
lation between fertility and intelligence appears to be localized in the 
normal and dull ranges, for a peak appears in the curve at about 
55 1.Q. below which this relationship is positive. (2) The standard 
deviation of I.Q.’s is proportional to their mean. This curious find- 
ing, corroborating earlier results of the reviewer and of Thurstone, 
derives additional interest from the recent report of Crozier that 
variability of angle of orientation of organisms on an inclined plane 
is proportional to mean angle; he appears to regard this result as 











evidence that the variability in such a case is a product of the same 
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laws that determine the mean. 

A suggestive result emerges from an analysis of the sex of sib- 
lings of the Institute cases as a whole. A summary of the findings, 
somewhat comically introduced, with much diffidence, as “ conclusions 
drawn from the results” is: (1) For the sex of the next older or 
next younger sibling of a child to be male is more unfavorable to the 
behavior adjustment of that child if it be-male than female; (2) for 
the sex of the next older or next younger sibling of a child to be 
female is more unfavorable to the behavior adjustment of that child 
if it be female than male. The psychoanalytic and near-psychoana- 
lytic findings have shed some light on the mechanisms and potential 
deadliness of sibling rivalry for parental favor, and it appears that 
such rivalry may be more virulent and corrosive between nearly equal 
contestants than between siblings one of whom is attracted to the 
same love object which repels the other. 

The second part of the monograph, 65 pages in length and due 
principally to Jenkins, is a detailed and careful evaluation of a great 
deal of related literature. It constitutes a very valuable reservoir of 
factual material on the general field, but, like the original section, 
resembles a Cornhill bookshop in its ample hospitality for all sorts 
of intriguing odds and ends. The only completely organized sum- 
mary—the alphabetical list of references—reveals 175 items, and we 
should guess that comprises just about all that has been said on the 
subject. RayYMOND Royce WILLOUGHBY. 


Clark University. 








Stronc, Epwarp K., Jr. Change of Interests with Age. Stanford 

University Press, 1931. Pp. xiv-+235. $4.00. 

This work, according to the author, is presented to throw light 
upon the psychology of later maturity and to determine how changes 
of interest with age may affect vocational guidance which is based 
upon the interests of young people. The data for the study are 
derived from an administration of the author’s Vocational Interest 
Blank to 2,340 men whose ages range from twenty to sixty and who 
fall into eight occupations: engineers, lawyers, life insurance sales- 
men, ministers, physicians, school men, writers, and Y.M.C.A. secre- 
taries. The number of subjects in the groups ranged from 167 in 
the writer group to 411 in the physician group. Age classification 
was in four decade-groups, centering about the ages twenty-five, 
thirty-five, forty-five, and fifty-five. Numbers of subjects by age 
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groups ranged from 396 in the fifty-five-year group to 759 in the 
thirty-five-year group. Except for the school men, writers, and 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries, many of the twenty-five-year-old subjects were 
graduate students or recent college graduates. 

Three general methods of treating the results are employed. One 
method is the tabulation of response-frequencies in various age 
groups. The Blank has 420 items, to each of which three choices of 
response are provided: Like, Indifference, and Dislike. Compari- 
sons are made between percentages of men of various ages who 
choose a given response. A second method employed is the scoring 
of the blanks by means of the vocational interest keys published with 
it, and a comparison of the resulting vocational interest scores 
obtained for men of various ages. Finally, following the procedure 
used earlier in constructing vocational interest scoring keys, new keys 
are constructed for scoring the blank for age-interests. 

Application of the three techniques resulted in the following 
findings: (1) There is no significant change in the number of items 
liked or disliked, as subjects increase in age, although there is a tend- 
ency for a smaller number of “uncertain” responses by older sub- 
jects when rating their own personality characteristics. (2) Change 
in interests does not proceed uniformly from age twenty-five to 
fifty-five. Roughly 50 per cent of the total change occurs between 
twenty-five and thirty-five, and 20 per cent between thirty-five and 
forty-five, with the remaining 30 per cent occurring between forty- 
five and fifty-five. Further subsidiary data show practically no 
change from fifty-five to sixty-five. (3) Changes of interest from 
decade to decade are not great. Changes in a single decade are about 
equal to differences between various kinds of engineering interest, 
and the whole change from twenty-five to fifty-five is about equal to 
the difference between the expressed interests of specialty salesmen 
and the men who employ them. 

Types of interests which show fairly systematic decrease with 
increasing age are likings for: physical skill and daring, change or 
interference in activities, occupations in general, oral or written lin- 
guistics, amusements in general, people with undesirable character- 
istics, and things generally disliked at twenty-five, except occupations, 
school subjects, and general activities. Likings which increase with 
advancing age include: reading, cultural and solitary amusements, 
people with desirable characteristics, and things generally liked at 
twenty-five, except occupations, school subjects, and general activi- 
ties. Choices of working conditions show no systematic changes with 
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age. The data are not such as to reveal changes in intensity of likes 
and dislikes. 

The author points out that a genetic study of interest changes 
would be more valid than his comparison of age groups, and is 
cautious in ascribing apparent interest differences to corresponding 
age differences. Sometimes he appears overcautious, as ¢.g., on page 
31, where he declines to attach significance to a difference which is 
2.12 times as great as its own standard error. 

A possibility in interpretation is overlooked with reference to 
changes in expressed liking for school subjects. The data indicate 
that those subjects liked at twenty-five decrease in attractiveness with 
advancing age, and vice versa. Since the men (except possibly school 
men) lose contact with school subjects at about age twenty-five (at 
the latest), this may mean that with remoteness comes indifference. 
Other interests for which the data behaved similarly are likings for 
general activities and for the list of occupations. The point here is 
not quite so clear, but it seems reasonable that increasing age may 
also bring remoteness from these fields of interest. 

Of the several errors apparent in the work, most would seem to 
by typographical. On page xiii, “ T. M. Kelley ” should read “ T. L. 
Kelley.” On page 37, the closing parenthesis for the first paren- 
thetical explanation is apparently misplaced. On page 63 the cor- 
rection to standard deviations when populations are increased is 
erroneously stated, although the corresponding correction to measures 
of significance resulting therefrom is stated correctly. On page 110, 
the statement concerning the median positions of certain areas of the 
normal curve needs further explanation, as the usual use of the table 
referred to is in determining mean positions rather than median posi- 
tions. In the footnote on page 148, the difference reported as 0.9 
appears to be 0.8 in the table to which reference is made. In Table 38, 
page 149, the second “—OQ” in the caption should read “-3Q,” and 
on page 159, the quotation should be closed somewhere. 

The statement on page 112 that the number of degrees of freedom 
ina 3x 3 table is 2, cannot be a misprint, and some exposition of the 
reason for the deviation from the usual notion that there are 4 degrees 
of freedom in such tables might be satisfying. 

A highly gratifying feature of the work is the assembling of a 
fairly complete summary of the conclusions in one place, and that in 
the introductory chapter. A bibliography of 13 references is given. 

P. J. Ruton. 
Harvard University. 
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Howetis, T. H. A Comparative Study of Those Who Accept as 
Against Those Who Reject Religious Authority. Univ. of lowa 
Stud. in Character, No. 167, 1928, 2, 2. 


Srnciair, R. D. A Comparative Study of Those Who Report the 
Experience of the Divine Presence and Those Who Do Not. 
Univ. of Iowa Stud. in Character, No. 168, 1928, 2, 3. 


Hicutower, P. R. Biblical Information in Relation to Character 
and Conduct. Univ. of lowa Stud. in Character, No. 186, 1930, 


3, 2. 


BEISWANGER, G. W. The Character Value of Old Testament Stories. 

Univ. of Iowa Stud. in Character, No. 187, 1930, 3, 3. 

The miracle of calculating the incalculable has been achieved by 
these four studies in character. Such qualities as loyalty, conscien- 
tiousness, honesty, information, endurance, influence, conviction, sug- 
gestibility, mental alertness, consciousness of the Divine have been 
brought within the field of numerical computation, often down to 
fractions of decimals. If arithmetical exactness be a scientific ideal 
these studies are, in a most rigid and exacting sense of the term, 
scientific. One has to be not a little versed in the mathematics of 
probabilities, errors, deviations, means, averages, coefficients of cor- 
relation and distributions in order to follow the procedures through 
all of their intricacies. 

In No. 167, the members of the correlation are on the one hand 
such factors as sympathy with the doctrines of the church, belief in 
the infallibility of the Bible, belief that Jesus was born of a virgin 
and that Lazarus was raised from the dead, enjoyment of sermons, 
belief that preachers are sincere, etc. The other member of the 
correlation is a synthesis of such sensori-motor characteristics as 
visual, weight and auditory discriminations, threshold of sensation 
and of electric shock, simple reaction time, rate of tapping, fatigue, 
muscular steadiness, muscular codrdination, etc.; also such volitional 
characteristics as suggestibility to positive instructions, to negative 
instructions, to pain, to electric shock sensation or increase of electric 
shock sensation, perseverance in tapping and in muscular coordina- 
tion, perseverance in spite of pain or in order to escape pain. To this 
side of the correlation further belongs such qualities as those of 
reproductive and reconstructive imagination, ability to associate 
objects, to solve maze problems and to follow instructions. Addi- 
tionally included is a set of factors such as sex, racial type, emotional 
stability, optimism-pessimism, introversion-extroversion as well as 
social attitudes like conscientiousness, kindliness, fastidiousness, pug- 
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nacity, aggressiveness, radicalism and inferiority complex. There are 
finally involved considerations such as town or country nurture, 
father’s occupation, nationality of parents, number of children in the 
family, respondent’s position among these children, sympathy with 
parents, home discipline, religious background, training and activity, 
religious attitude of parents, mystical experience, conversion experi- 
ence, age at conversion and church membership. 

A largely identical set of characteristics constitutes the second 
member of the correlation study in No. 168 where the first member 
is the sense of the Divine Presence. A consideration overlooked, 
however, is that any question regarding the experience of a Divine 
Presence is likely to be not one question but a covert presentation of 
two questions. Whether a person has undergone such and such an 
experience is one thing. Whether that person causally attributes the 
experience to some theologically alleged supernatural power is some- 
thing quite different. One need not answer “yes” to the second 
question in order to answer “ yes” to the first. Similar covert dual- 
isms appear in one or two other questionnaire points. 

Appendices to both of these studies exhibit the astonishingly 
elaborate questionnaires employed, as well as photographs of the 
apparatus used for the sensori-motor and perceptive computations. 

In study No. 186 on the relation of Biblical information to char- 
acter and conduct, one of the correlates comprises propensities for 
cheating and for lying as well as for loyalty and altruism. Delin- 
quent as well as normal children are among the subjects of the tests. 
Fully one-half of the publication is devoted to appendices displaying 
the ingenious devices for measuring character ingredients on the one 
hand and Biblical information on the other. 

In study No. 187, the subjects are neither university students as 
in numbers 167 and 168 nor school children as in No. 186. Study 
No. 187 presents the appraisals rendered by seven experts who read 
63 Old Testament stories taken from a collection of 76 found in 
various Sunday School curricula. These experts read and judged 
in addition 74 books of Bible stories adapted for children. The 
stories and the books were graded with regard to literary quality, 
grade placement and ethical situations. One of the appendices inter- 
prets minutely what was understood by literary quality. There was 
also comparison with fairy tale literature outside of the Bible and the 
Bible story books. 

The conclusions reached were as follows: Study No. 186 sum- 
marizes that “there appears to be no relation of any consequence 
between Biblical information and the different phases of conduct 
studied.” It is admitted, however, that this does not exclude the 
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possibility that genuinely effective methods of influencing conduct 
may in some way occasionally make use of Biblical material. 

Those who do not accept the tenets of religious conservatism and 
those who did not profess to have experienced the Divine Presence 
were found to excel the other group in ability to endure intensity of 
electric shock and in mental alertness. The conservatives and the 
mystics were the more responsive to suggestion and the more prone 
to acquire skill under the impulsion to avoid pain. In academic 
grades the two groups were substantially alike. One author enter- 
tains the supposition that the religious mysticism may have served in 
a way to make good the handicaps of intellect and endurance. In 
most other particulars including even that of introversion and extro- 
version there was no signal difference except, contrary to prevailing 
supposition, “a slight tendency for the conservatives to be extro- 
vertive.” The children of kindly and sympathetic parents are the 
more predisposed to develop affirmative and mystic attitudes than 
those whose parents are cold and stern. In the experience of Divine 
immediacy, sex proved to be a factor, women reporting the experi- 
ence to a markedly greater extent than men. 

Study No. 187 on the character value of Old Testament stories 
gave low ratings to these stories and still lower ratings to the books 
of story adaptations. Juvenile material outside of the Biblical sphere 
was accorded much higher ranking. 

By no means the smallest value of these remarkable studies lies 
in their capacity of serving as models or patterns for more extensive 
researches in these and cognate fields. The authors recognize the 
limitations due to the comparatively small number of subjects that 
come within their range. The same procedures more widely applied 


is a sequel greatly to be desired. 
ABRAHAM CRONBACH. 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kaun, Evcen. Psychopathic Personalities. Translated by H. 
Flanders Dunbar. Yale University Press, 1931. Pp. xii+521. 
No one can doubt that Professor Kahn’s five hundred pages add 

importantly to the psychopathology of the so-called “ Psychopathic 

Personalities.” The appearance of the book in English is opportune, 

and should help to clarify and organize American work. Although 

the author has confined his attention in review and criticism almost 
exclusively to German psychiatry, and within that mainly to the 
psychiatry which is closely adjacent to Kraepelin, the reader will see 
that that is perhaps enough, and that more might well have been 
bewildering. Criticism of the contribution, if constructive, should 
evaluate the program which began with I. L. A. Koch, who collected 
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the psychopathies; which was developed by Kraepelin in his great 
descriptive work; has been extended by such writers as Schneider 
and Kretschmer; has engaged 150 contributors worthy of a place in 
a bibliography ; and now in Kahn’s hands gives us sixteen types of 
psychopathic deviations. It would not be entirely correct, however, 
to say that the present work is the maturity merely of the descriptive 
psychiatry, since Kahn has a general psychological viewpoint, con- 
sistently held, and upon it has based a scheme for the structural 
analysis of the psychopathic personalities. Yet the whole production 
is distinctly of the Kraepelin type, and as plainly non-Freudian, and 
we should say, essentially non-genetic. 

But let us consider briefly what Professor Kahn has done. 
Clinico-descriptive classification yields the sixteen classes, namely: 
(1) Nervous; (2) Anxious; (3) Sensitive; (4) Compulsive; 
(5) Excitable; (6) Hyperthymic; (7) Depressive; (8) Moody; 
(9) Affectively Cold; (10) Weak-willed; (11) Impulsive; (12) Sex- 
ually Perverse; (13) Hysterical; (14) Fantastic; (15) Cranks; 
(16) Eccentric. This ordering of the psychopaths presents us with 
six more classes than were recognized by Schneider. Order con- 
tinues to evolve from the chaos as the structural plan takes form. 
The psychopathies are arranged in three major groups according to 
the predominance of deviations in one or other of the three structural 
elements of the personality: impulses; temperament; character. 
Here Kahn goes furthest beyond the descriptive psychiatry; he out- 
lines the psychology of these factors, shows relations among the three 
basic variables, and considers to some extent genetic sequences. 

Quantitative deviations of impulse, temperament and character 
produce types of psychopathic personality—relatively pure forms if 
one kind of variation dominates. Some of the sixteen varieties which 
clinico-descriptive classification has disclosed are fairly easily matched 
with quantitative structural patterns derived from psychological 
analysis. When we come to the “Complex Psychopathic States,” 
outline and definition seem less distinct, but there is compensation in 
other directions: types not disclosed by the more formal analysis 
appear ; we seem to come closer to clinical realities; and for the first 
time, in the treatise, we find case materials introduced. The brief 
structural analyses of cases are helpful, and many readers will prob- 
ably wish the writer had extended the scope of this presentation. 
Some who have thought of the psychopathies as a hopeless confusion 
have hopes perhaps that henceforth they may find their way about in 
the labyrinth with a surer foot, with Kahn’s analytic schema as a 
guide. 

No brief review of this book can do justice to the breadth of 
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erudition and clinical experience disclosed in it; the thoroughness of 
description ; and the judicial quality of the critical ventures. And it 
would require far greater orientation in the history of German psy- 
chiatry than the reviewer possesses to judge the validity of the 
critique of classification and formulation of the psychopathies which 
Kahn offers. The problems which are centered here seem to have 
their meaning and locus mainly within the area of the descriptive 
psychiatry of the Kraepelinian type. In our own view there is here 
as elsewhere in the psychiatry of the psychopathic personalities too 
much refinement of demarkation without sufficient depth of research; 
too sharp separation of the psychopathies from the psychoses and 
psychoneuroses; too much reliance upon the composite picture as a 
true representation of reality. The fact that the methods used are 
handled by Kahn with rare skill does not invalidate the criticism, or 
destroy the judgment that psychiatry has gone about as far as it 
profitably can in the direction of delineation of classes of psychopaths 
by the clinico-descriptive method; and that methods which deal with 
quantitative variations in the gross factors of personality are also, in 
the present stage of psychopathology, limited in their usefulness. 

It is perhaps a matter of preference, or of adaptability of dif- 
ferent workers to different techniques, to some extent, but it seems 
that a scientific psychopathology requires now an approach looking 
towards deeper research: that choice of objects for investigation 
must be more rigorously critical; and that procedures must be radi- 
cally genetic. Surface mining of the whole ground, we should say, 
has reached the point of diminishing returns. Significant and con- 
sistent syndromes must be detected: they may be clinically deter- 
mined in part; we may employ mathematical methods of correlation; 
but the criteria for the determination of valid objects of research are 
also in part sociological. If the descriptive psychiatry has shown us 
clearly defined syndromes or types which meet the requirements for 
adequate scientific research, it has served an excellent purpose. But 
it must be said that in all the wide area of the psychopathic personali- 
ties as presented by the descriptive psychiatry, among all the varied 
composite pictures, there seems to be little that will remain stable 
under close scrutiny. We may continue to study fluid forms, of 
course, if we prefer; or we may regard all psychopathic persons as 
individual and study them without reference to type; or we may seek 
stable generic structures which represent something more than com- 
posites amalgamated at a superficial level. It seems important to 
search carefully for the significant syndrome: there are advantages 
both practical and methodological in doing so; and science in general 
seems to advance by observation of objects selected as generically 
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representative. Objects of research in the field of the psychopathies, 











nd it we might suppose, ought to be very recurrent clinical forms, and ! 
| pSy- preferably of sociological significance; objects which reveal, in com- 4 
f the mon, genetic continuity ; objects which are hypothetically interpretable " 
which in terms of current concepts of psychopathology. Without such { 
have restrictions and guides psychiatry in this intricate maze seems likely 
Ptive to continue to be either contentedly superficial, or a mere fumbling in : 
here the dark. 

5 too It may be because of lack of experience over the whole range of 





the psychopathic deviations, but we have succeeded in becoming 
acquainted with at most only two “types” of psychopaths which 
seem satisfactory objects for research. One is the psychopath par 
excellence, widely recognized, but not uniformly named: a person 









, OF who, whatever else the deviation, is characteristically dominated by 
as it play motivations in adult life. The other, less definitely known, is 
vaths “inadequate,” and his socialization betrays especially tenacious 





attachment to the mother. Both recur with extraordinary frequency 
in delinquent populations. Both are to be understood and even 
described only as careers. Although they may perhaps be interpreted 


























dif- in terms of Kahn’s structural schema, they do not seem to fit accu- 
ems rately into any’ one of the sixteen classes. There are certainly 
xing variants among these psychopaths, but sub-classification does not 
tion seem to be either secure or profitable in the present state of our 
adi- knowledge. Even psychoanalytical formulation may be attempted, 
say, of course tentative, of these characters, although we cannot say that 
‘0N- actual psychoanalysis of the psychopathic personalities has proceeded 
ter- very far. We might suppose that advancement in knowledge of these 
on; and of other psychopathic developments would be by a qualitative 
are rather than by a purely quantitative analysis. If we could resolve 
us even one of these psychopathic tangles radically, by interpretation in 
for genetic terms, with reference to individual although perhaps typical 
3ut experiences, proceeding without much preconception of relationships 
ali- to other syndromes, the psychopathology of the psychopathic per- 
ied sonalities might soon find itself in better repute. There is no 
ble greater desideratum in psychiatry, particularly in the psychiatry of 
7 neater G. E. PARTRIDGE. 

ok Baltimore. 

n- KinxeL, Fritz. Vitale Dialektik, theoretische Grundlagen der indi- 
to vidualpsychologischen Charakterkunde. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1929. 
es Pp. viii+134. 

al Typical of contemporary Charakterkunde in Germany this mono- 
ly graph devotes itself to the circumference of characterology rather 
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than to its content. “ He who looks out over a landscape from an 
airship or from a mountain,” writes Kiinkel, “will understand its 
geography better than the traveler who labors wearily between rivers, 
forests, and swamps.” But he does not add that from too lofty an 
altitude the contours are lost and haze obscures the scene. In 
America detailed research in personality is respected, and for that 
reason farther advanced, though our theory, it is true, is as super- 
ficial and meager as the German is profound and fulsome. If we 
were more philosophically inclined, and if they would consider 
Einzelergebnisse as tokens of success rather than of shame, what 
advance might then be made! 

Dr. Kiinkel depicts several ways in which character may be studied 
by the methods of dialectic. The organism (Subject) and the 
environment (Object) provide the chief antithesis. But the Subject 
itself has both subjective and objective aspects, and “ that portion of 
the Subject which can become the object of investigation we call 
character.” Characterology can never study the Subject directly; at 
best it examines the behavior of the Subject in relation to the limiting 
factors which condition this behavior. 

The chief originality of the book consists in its use of this concept 
of “limiting factors” (herkologisches Prinzip). A_ person, it 
appears, may best be known through a study of the boundaries within 
which his traits or capacities express themselves. It does not suffice, 
the author insists, “to say that a certain man is irascible or avaricious 
or musical. One must signify the limit of his patience, or the degree 
of thwarting and jeopardy beyond which he responds with irritation; 
toward how big an expenditure, or under what special conditions he 
remains unconcerned in respect to money; and finally, in place of 
‘ giftedness,’ one must speak of the limitations to a man’s capacities, 
or state which capacities seem to have developed without limit. In 
this way a picture of character will be obtained which determines 
with scientific exactness the limits through which the practical 
behavior of a man is conditioned—in spite of the fact that the Subject 
himself can never become directly an object of study ”(31). 

A great many limiting factors are discussed—the range of tem- 
perature in which the organism can act, the supply of food and indus- 
trial conditions, health, the inability of the organism to follow 
simultaneously two different paths of development, and the progres- 
sive impoverishment of the possibilities for new ways of living as 
age increases. Then there are such limiting factors as taste, dis- 
cipline, custom, and convention, attitudes peculiar to a nation or race, 
and the existent traits within the personality itself. Elaborating this 
last point, Kiinkel writes, “ There are children who express their 
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hunger very urgently and insistently. But this dominant behavior 
belongs not to the hunger itself so much as to the character of the 
child ”(101). This shift of emphasis from drive and stimulus to 
traits as determinants of behavior corrects one of the blunders of 
stimulus-response psychology in the field of personality. 

It would seem that the logical outcome of such Grenzforschung 
would be a psychophysics of personality. Initial and terminal limits 
would be established for all of a man’s characteristic behavior. The 
general notion of defining traits in terms of the conditions limiting 
their operation is suggestive; but the actual task itself is too ponder- 
ous to be attractive. It has, of course, been attempted on a modest 
scale in this country by May and Hartshorne who sought to determine 
the honesty of children by discovering the conditions under which 
they showed resistance to temptation. 

There are other senses in which the dialectic may be applied to 
problems of character. For example, in the course of growth each 
personality encounters crises. At such times two roads are open, 
(1) regression, retreat, or other defenses, which constitute, dialec- 
tically speaking, a “ catathetic ” trend; (2) progression, or dialectical 
syntheses, wherein the critical Erfahrung is transmuted into Erlebnis, 
and so constitutes a broader integration within the personality. The 
problems of intraindividual and interindividual conflict likewise lend 
themselves nicely to dialectical treatment, but the resulting views 
are familiar enough to any student of mental hygiene and social 
psychology. Finally, Volkscharakter is treated dialectically and 
“herkologically.” Concerning the British we are told that the need 
for food is the limiting condition that will always keep the character 
of this insular nation prepared above all else to battle for the 
supremacy of the seas. Still other aspects of “characterology ” (the 
term covers a myriad topics) receive dialectical treatment. But the 
reader concludes that the stilted Hegeljan method adds little to the 
intrinsic worth of the author’s ideas. His incidental observations are 
often sparkling, whereas his method is unexceptionably dull. 

Gorpon W. ALLport. 


Harvard University. 


Wat.is Bunce, Sir E. A. Amulets and Superstitions. Oxford 
University Press, 1930. 543 pages, 22 plates and 300 text 
illustrations. 

The Original Texts with Translations and Descriptions of a Long Series 
of Egyptian, Sumerian, Assyrian, Hebrew, Christian, Gnostic and Muslim 
Amulets and Talismans and Magical Figures, with Chapters on the Evil 
Eye, the Origin of the Amulet, the Pentagon, the Swastika, the Cross 
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(Pagan and Christian), the Properties of Stones, Rings, Divination, Num- 

bers, the Kabbalah, Ancient Astrology, etc. 

The title and subtitle, quoted above, probably sum up the salient 
features of this book in as brief a manner as is consistent with the 
enormous amount of information it contains. 

In his preface the author explains how he came by it all. Asa 
young student, reading by special permission in the office of his 
superior in the British Museum, he could not help hearing the con- 
versations his chief held with all sorts of visitors, the range of whose 
questions would have been enough to stagger any ordinary man. His 
chief, however, was apparently never at a complete loss for an 
answer—which in time so impressed the youth that he was embold- 
ened in one of the rare moments of solitude to ask how it happened 
and if questions ever were put which he could not meet. Dr. Birch, 
the curator in question, assured him that indeed such was the case, 
but that it had always been his policy to admit his ignorance honestly 
and to refer the inquirer to whomever he thought could give a satis- 
factory reply, but—as soon as the visitor was out of the room, to 
write down the question and find its answer at the earliest possible 
moment. As a matter of advice, Dr. Birch urged his young assistant 
to begin doing likewise, which he did. He always kept the questions, 
and in the years to follow they assumed formidable proportions. 
When he retired, some years ago, from the post of Keeper of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, which he 
had filled for many years, he reread the questions in his new leisure. 
They revealed an extraordinary interest on the part of the public in 
general, in amulets and superstitions. From his long acquaintance 
with Museum specimens and the languages of antiquity, it was evi- 
dent to Dr. Budge that this interest was not new, but extended back 
into hoary ages, and was not confined to single groups of people but 
common to all the ancient nations. Here was something deep-rooted 
in mankind, something worth investigating. So he began amassing 
all that was available in the Museum specimens and in literature on 
the subjects of superstitions and amulets devised to allay the fears 
aroused by superstitions. The result is the present huge volume 
which so eloquently attests the amazing erudition of its author. 

Although Dr. Budge recognizes full well the value of his material 
for psychologists and psychiatrists, he does not attempt to discuss it 
from their point of view. His one aim has been to present the facts 
and to give the translations as accurately as possible, together with 
satisfying numbers of enlightening and beautifully executed illustra- 
tions. The Oxford Press has not fallen behind in the sumptuousness 
of the printing. Probably not a phase of the subject on which trust 
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worthy information could be obtained has been omitted, from the 
earliest times of which anything of this nature is known, down to the 
first centuries of the Christian era and, in certain countries, to the 
present day. Covering so vast a field as that would seem to be enough 
to ask of one man, but it is unfortunate that it is so vast that he could 
not have carried his researches and results more extensively into the 
present. In a way, Frazer’s Golden Bough meets this want, and 
there are sporadic papers by such men as‘E. B. Tylor; but a most 
useful and enlightening volume for all students of the dark and 
devious passages of the mind might be compiled by an intellect such 
as Sir Wallis Budge’s on the survivals to the present day. Each 
psychologist and student of the subject might do his own philosophiz- 
ing on the apparent ineradicability of fear and the means taken to 
allay it, but some such further work is needed to complete the trilogy. 
It is a little unfortunate that in the present volume which contains so 
much of extraordinary interest not only for psychologists, but 
students of folk custom, many redundancies of expression have crept 
in to what, even in spite of them, is very readable English. Had they 
been deleted the book would have gained greatly in virility and also 
have been considerably reduced in volume, always a desideratum, but 
particularly in a work so crammed with information as this, and 
necessarily so long at best. 

The latter part of the book is not quite as good as the first. Per- 
haps the author is getting a bit far from his own great field. It is a 
little surprising to find in his chapter on magic numbers so incomplete 
a discussion of the number nine, for instance, the peculiarities of 
which are so much more extensive than indicated, and on the whole, 
so well known. But, after all, this may have been assumed by the 
author, who at that point certainly had earned a right to rest on 


his oars. 
Heten H. Roserts. 


Yale University. 





Paterson, Donatp G. Physique and Intellect. The Century 

Company, 1930. Pp. xxvii+304. 

In the author’s own words this book is “a critical synthesis of the 
available literature.” It does in fact review almost all the more sig- 
nificant research material which has been published on the correlations 
between bodily and mental traits. There are sections on the relation 
of intelligence to height and weight, to cranial measurements, to 
various measures of anatomical and physiological age, to morpho- 
logical indices, and to such physical conditions as malnutrition, dis- 
eased tonsils, hookworm and goiter. In all cases a critical examina- 
tion of the evidence leads to the same conclusion: either no corre- 
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lation or very slight average relationships, with no practically useful 
possibilities of individual prediction or diagnosis. 

The chapter on “ Physique and Temperament” is a bit more 
optimistic. After once more demolishing the claims of the character 
analysts, and after pointing out the lack of support for Naccarati’s 
contentions, Professor Paterson finds certain faint rays of sunshine 
in the studies following Kretschmer’s lead and in the biochemical 
investigations of personality. The general conclusions on these last 
two series of studies are: “ Some experimental evidence points to a 
morphological basis for contrasting psychotic conditions, although 
it is premature to apply Kretschmer’s criteria to members of the 
‘normal’ population.” And: “ Positive results have rewarded some 
attempts to demonstrate a biochemical correlate of certain personality 
traits. Rich’s findings are doubly significant becatise they were 
secured from normal subjects.” 

In this connection the author also reports two unpublished pieces 
of research from Minnesota. One study found some slight relation- 
ship between inferiority feelings of students and the number of 
physical defects recorded on their medical examination blanks. This 
tends to support Adler’s theory of the physical basis of inferiority 
feelings. The other study attempted to discover correlations between 
“ masculinity ” and body measurements. No relationship was found. 

The author is at his best in the detailed critical treatment of results 
and conclusions. His primary interest is in the practical usefulness 
of research findings for purposes of individual prediction. Theoreti- 
cal considerations are not at all prominent. The brief interpretative 
sections are strikingly inadequate in contrast to the painstaking exam- 
ination of the evidence itself. For Professor Paterson the problem 
of “ physique and intellect ” lies essentially in the field of individual 
differences. He is willing to slight the equally significant issues that 
arise if attention is directed to average relationships and their 
explanation. 

This dominant interest in individual prediction explains the 
repeated and emphatic. insistence that correlation techniques be 
utilized in place of the method of group differences. Here the argu 
ment overshoots its mark. The group comparison method, according 
to the author, “even when properly safeguarded, can never do more 
than indicate the existence of a probable relationship. Only by use of 
the latter method (direct correlation) can the degree of the relation- 
ship be determined” (page 284). This view is about as misleading 
as those that Professor Paterson attacks. Statistical procedures must 
be evaluated in terms of their appropriateness for particular purposes. 
In many instances group comparisons are more useful than correlation 
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“existence” of relationship. Moreover, the group comparisons are 
often useful in practical predictive studies (predicting for the group) 
as well as in establishing theoretical relationships. 

But from a practical point of view there is ample justification for 
the author’s emphasis on the abuses and misinterpretations of group 
differences. Unwarranted applications of results have been com- 
mon; average relationships have been erroneously used as an argu- 
ment for action in individual cases. The present volume is an excel- 
lent antidote to these misguided and premature conclusions. 

Students of individual differences will be grateful to the author 
for producing this book. It brings together and evaluates a large 
body of scattered material with which undergraduates, graduates and 
practitioners in psychology (especially educators) should be familiar. 
Not the least of its virtues is its clarity and readableness. 

ArTHUR W. KoRNHAUSER. 
University of Chicago. 





Harris, J. ARTHUR, JACKSON, CLARENCE M., Paterson, DoNnaALp G., 
ScaMMON, RicHarp E. The Measurement of Man. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1930. Pp. vii+215. 

This book comprises four lectures delivered under the auspices 
of Sigma Xi at the University of Minnesota. The lecturers were all 
professors at the University of Minnesota. The four parts, which 
bear little relation to one another, are: 

I. The Measurement of Man in the Mass (Harris) 
II. Normal and Abnormal Human Types (Jackson) 
III. Personality and Physique (Paterson) 
IV. The Measurement of the Body in Childhood (Scammon) 


The first lecture contains a clear presentation of elementary statis- 
tical constants, interpreted with reference to illustrative material on 
ages and statures of husbands, wives and offspring, the body weight 
and length of infants of six nationality groups, measures of metabo- 
lism and physical characteristics, hair color and eye color, etc. The 
discussion is well calculated to arouse interest and to demonstrate the 
usefulness of statistical methods in the field of human biology. 

The second lecture by Professor Jackson is disappointing. There 
is a very general discussion of European races using Ripley’s material, 
followed by a brief statement of results from the Army data -on 
weight and stature by “races” (nationalities) and by states. The 
lecture gives a detailed report of the physical measurements of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota students. Belatedly (in terms of the title of the 
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lecture) a discussion of “types of body build” is presented. In this 
section the author does little more than mention a few alleged types, 
the importance of the endocrine glands, and the problem of the rela. 
tionship of body build to various forms of disease. 

Professor Paterson gives a brief refutation of the claims of 
physiognomy and phrenology. He then goes into some detail with 
respect to scientific studies of physique in relation to mental traits, 
An analysis of the studies that have been made on the relation of 
height and weight to ability and the relationship between anatomical 
age and mental age, leads to conclusions almost entirely negative 
The correlations have all been very small even where differences in 
the averages of groups have seemed to indicate considerable relation- 
ship. More surprising is the finding that no acceptable evidence 
exists in support of the notion that there is a correlation between 
intelligence and such physical conditions as diseased tonsils, defective 
teeth, and the like. The only type of work which has yielded promis- 
ing results is the study of body build in relation to temperament, as 
developed by Kretschmer. This lecture is serviceable in bringing 
together and critically analyzing scattered material which has fre- 
quently been used to justify unwarranted conclusions. 

The final lecture by Professor Scammon presents a painstaking 
analysis of certain data on measurements of growth of children up to 
the age of twenty. The characteristics measured are stature, body 
surface, weight, and the growth of various parts and organs of the 
body. Four principal types of postnatal growth are distinguished— 
general, neural, lymphoid, genital—and in addition certain non-fits 
which are labeled “ individual types of increment.” Examples of the 
latter are the suprarenal glands, uterus and thyroid. Marked vari- 
ation is found in the growth of the different ductless glands. Inter- 
esting curves are given comparing the course of prenatal and postnatal 
development of various organs. In general, growth is found to be 
remarkably uniform in the fetal period in contrast to the diversity 
exhibited in extrauterine life. 

ArTHUR W. KoRNHAUSER. 


University of Chicago. 


Davies, S. P. Social Control of the Mentally Deficient. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell, 1930. Pp. xix-+389. 

The book opens with a consideration of the faulty concepts of 
feeblemindedness, and especially the misinterpretation of the results 
of the Army Intelligence Tests. Three acceptable criteria are listed 
as (1) marked deficiency of intelligence, (2) lack of normal develop- 
ment, (3) social and economic incompetence. There follows a brief 
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history of the care and training of the mentally deficient, emphasizing 
the period from Itard’s program for mental development through the 
promotion of physiological functioning, to the most recent work in 
colonization and parole by Bernstein, Fernald, and others. 

Certain phases of the early and middle history are treated in detail. 
Among these is the alarm raised by the eugenicists. The family 
studies of Goddard, Dugdale, Estabrooks and others are reviewed, 
together with researches dealing with the fecundity of the feeble- 
minded. In a later chapter the author presents the opposite side of 
the question in placing together what he names the “changing 
concepts of heredity.” Here are offered Davenport and Danielson’s 
study, ““ The Hill Folk,” the contributions in genetic research of 
Jennings and others, the incidence of feeblemindedness among chil- 
dren of normal parents, etc., as evidence t. at the hereditary transmis- 
sion of feeblemindedness is neither so simple, nor so predictable, nor 
so alarming numerically, as was formerly believed. 

A review of the laws and practice of sterilization in this country 
leads to the conclusion that as a general procedure it has its limita- 
tions, and that, at any rate, it is certainly not a solution of the problem 
for the present generation. 

Segregation of the mentally deficient in the leading states is 
described by the author as the most generally accepted solution. The 
histories of institutions such as Letchworth Village, Rome, and 
Napanoch are recorded. It is pointed out, however, that segregation 
is not enough—that if we cannot intellectualize we can at least 
socialize, as is demonstrated by the work of the above schools, of the 
Waverley School, of the Vineland Training School, and of others. 
That rehabilitation may be accomplished through training and sociali- 
zation is shown by studies of cases discharged or paroled from such 
institutions. Studies at Letchworth Village and at other institutions 
show that rehabilitation can be achieved by large numbers under the 
proper conditions. 

As an intermediate step between full discharge or parole coloniza- 
tion serves a useful proving ground as well as a means of utilizing 
man power at more varied tasks than are provided at the home center. 
Davies describes in detail results which have been accomplished 
through colonization by Bernstein’s institution at Rome and by others 
who have followed his lead. 

The progress made in socialization by institutions for the mentally 
defective constitutes, in the opinion of the author, a challenge to the 
public schools in the care and training of the mentally subnormal. 
The work which is being done in New York City’s trade extension 
class, in Rochester’s pre-vocational schools for those unable to make 
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the grade of junior high schools, and by the state-wide clinic system 
of Massachusetts in aiding the special class program, are cited ag 
examples of progress in the socialization of the mentally deficient ig 
the public school. 

Even when institutions, schools, and private agencies are function- 
ing at their best, there is need for an agency of broad scope to cover 
the field of community supervision, and to fill in the gaps left by the 
others. The state, according to Davies, is the proper agency for the 
supervision and coordination of the work of other agencies. There 
are many defectives who do not require close or strict supervision, 
but who need guidance, and there should be some supervisory agency 
always on the alert to help such cases. The employment of six field 
agents in New York to work in codperation with the schools, courts, 
and poor law authorities, and the state clinics of Massachusetts are 
described as instances of state supervision and coordination. 

Throughout the volume the author stresses the fact that in the 
adjustment of the mentally deficient, intelligence is not the only 
factor to be considered, but that other phases of personality and of 
social circumstances are of the utmost importance. Behavior is the 
result of the interaction of two factors—personality and environment. 
The problem is to modify the environmental stimuli in relation to the 
personality in such a way as to bring out the desired type of behavior. 

In conclusion of his volume Davies states four broad principles as 
a basis for a program of social control: 


1. Specialized education and industrial training from an early age, 
through the agency of the public schools. 

. Special training in institutions and colonies with the end in 
view of returning the cases to the community. 

. Organized community supervision. 

. Permanent segregation of the feebleminded in whom it is not 
possible to develop adequate social qualifications. 


Only the most favorable comment can be made on this excellent 
treatise. In addition to a wealth of factual material, the volume is 
characterized by balanced critical judgment. The two serve to make 
this an outstanding volume in the field. A readable presentation of | 
material and adequate bibliography at the end of each chapter con- 
tribute to the usefulness of the book as a reference work for students. 

Morris S. VITELES. 


University of Pennsylvania. 








